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WAITING FOR CHRIST 


KATHRYN SULLIVAN 


T was the feast of Tabernacles. Elaborate ceremonies marked 

each day of the week-long commemoration of God’s unfailing 

mercies to a people whom He had led out of the darkness of 
Egypt and showed the way that would bring them to the brightness 
of the Promised Land. With pious and pardonable exaggeration, 
some claimed that this was the holiest and greatest of all feasts, the 
best observed of the entire liturgical year. Not merely devout 
worshippers in the temple could share in the celebrations, but all 
Jerusalem could take part, because the sacred courts were so 
brilliantly lighted that at midnight the whole city was as bright as 
day. Suitably on such an occasion Jesus could proclaim that He 
was the light of the world, that His coming had dispelled the 
darkness clouding men’s minds since the days when the first good 
tidings, the protoevangelium (Gen. 3:15), glowed like a golden 
flame that was to grow and eventually bring light and love to all 
men of good will. 

From century to century the light of this revelation—the first 
promise of a Redeemer for fallen man, the first joyful assurance of 
forgiveness—became brighter. Revelation followed revelation and 
those who waited for His Coming watched the light grow brighter 
despite their blindness and halting pace. The wickedness of man had 
been great in the early days, his heart often intent upon evil. Not 
even those whom God had specially blessed during the lesson of 
the deluge were victorious over temptation, yet He gave Noe one 
more assurance of His love. To the descendants of his son, Sem, 
the true religion was entrusted; through them, they learned, it 
would be carried to the whole world. 

Abraham was the faithful Semite to whom God made His promise 
more explicit. In the pagan land of Mesopotamia where men 
honoured many gods the patriarch heard and heeded the call to 
greatness. Leaving home, family and country, he set out, willing 
only what God willed. So great was his faith that he was ready to 
sacrifice his best. So strong was his obedience that he was ready to 
obey without question or reserve. Faith in the one true God was the 
treasure he gave his descendants who were to be as numerous as 


1. This article is number 12 of the 1959 series “The Teaching of Christ”. 
We regret that it was not found possible to publish all twelve during the year; 
we hope to bring readers the three articles that remain early in 1960.—EprTorR. 
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the stars of the heavens, who were to occupy a land divinely chosen 
and who were to transmit salvation to all the nations (Gen. 12:1-3), 

Five times were these promises repeated. Abraham’s son Isaac 
and Isaac’s son Jacob were assured by God that they had inherited 


and would bequeath to their descendants, the blessings that one} 


day would be universal. It was in a foreign land, Abraham had 
been told, that these descendants would grow into a nation. This 
prophecy was fulfilled when, following divine guidance, Jacob 
moved into Egypt. On his deathbed the future was in some way 
unveiled and the light of hope shone more brightly. ‘Come 
together’, according to the old account this was the way he began 
his prophecy, “‘so that I may inform you what shall happen in the 
days to come”. The dying patriarch revealed that it would be a 
descendant of Juda who would bring God’s gifts to men and that 
His Kingdom would be a place of peace and abundant good things 
(Gen. 49:8-12). 

_ Of Jacob’s own connection with this blessed future, he had 
nothing to say. Yet another was not silent. Prompted by the Lord, 
the pagan soothsayer Balaam cried out: 


I see Him, though not already now; 

I behold Him, though not yet near. 
A star rises from Jacob, 

A sceptre from Israel (Num. 24:17). 


This ruler (for the clay tablets in Tell Amarna refer to ancient 
monarchs as “‘stars’’, and “‘sceptres”’ signified the power of govern- 
ment in those days as well as in our own) would not appear until 
other prophecies had been fulfilled and Israel had triumphed over 
all its foes. 

Moses was to win the first of these victories. He was chosen to 
fashion a nation intent upon God’s will, convinced that His love for 
them was true, personal and real, ready to serve Him and worship 
Him according to the pattern He had given them on the mount. 
Escape from Egypt and entrance into the Promised Land, like all 
the space-time details of mortal life, had meaning only in relation 
to this higher goal. Before His death Moses could assure the people 
that God would never abandon them and they must wait for other 
leaders like himself whose words he bade them hear (Deut. 18:15-18). 

Charismatic leaders made possible the difficult transition from 
nomadic to sedentary life in the land that had been promised to the 
descendants of Abraham and whose occupancy was threatened 
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by settled Canaanite and encroaching Philistine. Royal leaders 
succeeded these temporary chieftains and another prophecy was 
fulfilled when Juda attained hegemony in Israel. The significance of 
God’s choice was not lost on David who could say: ‘‘He has chosen 
Juda as prince; and from Juda, the house of my father; and from 
among the sons of my father, He has chosen me to rule as King 
over Israel’? (I Par. 28:4). The eternal duration of this house was 
the reward David won by his faithful submission to the divine will: 
“Your house and your Kingship will exist forever before Me; your 
throne will remain firm forever” (2 Sam. 7:16). 

Psalms read in conjunction with this verse give sharper definition 
to the figure of this Son of David who is to be Yahweh’s Anointed 
(Ps. 2:2), begotten by Him (Ps. 2:7), a ruler of the world (Ps. 2:8), a 
priest and king (Ps. 110:3f), an innocent sufferer (Ps. 22:7), a victor 
over death (Ps. 16:10). Prophets, raised up to warn wavering and 
lapsed citizens in northern and southern Israel clarify the work of 
this Messias by proclaiming that He will rescue the fallen house of 
David (Am. 9:11) and He will love His ungrateful people with a 
tender and forgiving love (Os. 2:20f). When the Assyrians were 
about to punish the idolatrous Northern Kingdom, Isaias com- 
forted loyal believers with the message that the Messias would be 
born of a virgin (Js. 7:13f), He would deliver Juda (Js. 8:8-10), 
His name would be ‘‘Wondrous-Counsellor, Mighty-God, Eternal- 
Father, Prince of Peace’’ (Js. 8:23; 9:6), this descendant of Jesse 
(Is. 11:1-5) would rule the pagan world (Js. 11:11-25) in happiness 
and joy (/s. 35:10) and Bethlehem would be His birthplace (Mich. 
5:1-3). 

The fall of the Northern Kingdom shocked but did not sober the 
Southern Kingdom into the fullness of dedication God asks from 
those He loves. Jeremias pleaded and threatened, picturing the 
future in stark and ugly terms, yet his preaching was not all gloom: 
the city would be captured, the people would be carried into exile 
but a remnant would return to wait for the coming of the Davidic 
King (Jer. 23:5f). To them a new law would be given, it would be 
written upon their hearts, it would transform them and make them 
glad (Jer. 31:31-34). Those who lived to see the truth of the dire 
predictions of Jeremias, were a sad and sorry lot of exiles waiting 
in a strange land for the deliverance they could long for but never 
deserve. To them Ezechiel spoke of the Messias in terms that hold 
all the truths of the older predictions and pulse with new intensities 
of meaning. Juda had perished as a state. The royal dynasty was at 
an end. Never again would a ruler of their race sit on a throne in 
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Jerusalem and shape a national programme to further their interest 
in fertile crescent power politics, but a second David would unit 
them into a new people, like ‘‘a shepherd He will pasture them and 
He will dwell forever in their midst’’ (Ez. 37:22-25). 

Four centuries of waiting still separated the chastened Israelites 
from the coming of this just and gentle prince (Ps. 72)—centuries of 
outer misery and inner light. Sion, they were told, would be the 
centre of His unbounded realm (Js. 60). His temple, not as sumptuow 
as Solomon’s gold and marble structure which the Babylonian 
looted, sacked and levelled to the ground, would know a greater 
glory than the former sanctuary had ever known. Those who came 
into His presence seeking peace would find it here (Ag. 2:6-9), 
Those who went forth to welcome Him when He entered the city 
in triumph would be filled with joy (Zach. 9:9-10). But He would 
have bitter foes who would hate Him and seize Him and bring Him 
to a violent end (Zach. 12:9-11). 

This, we might think, would be the final message. Or, according 
to human modes of reasoning, might quench the continuously 
brightening light. Not so. There were further precisions for those 
who waited. He would come and He would send a herald to prepare 
the way before Him (Mal. 3:1). He would teach men to sacrifice. 
and offer a pure oblation in every place from the rising until the 
setting of the sun (Mal. 1:11). 

More details were supplied in the prophecies of Daniel. This 
ruler would come after seventy weeks of years (Dan. 9:24-27). His 
kingdom would outlast all the other kingdoms of the world. His 
sovereignty and glory would be acknowledged by people of every 
nation and tongue (Dan. 7:23-27). 

To gather all these scattered lights into focus, one of the greatest 
of the prophets of Israel was inspired to write the Four Songs of 
the Suffering Servant of Yahweh. They climax and crown all Old 
Testament prophecy. In four separate scenes they unfold the drama 
of the Suffering Servant. In the first Song we see Him as a Servant 
specially dear to Yahweh (Js. 42:1-7). In the second Song we see 
this Servant defeated but undaunted after faithfully fulfilling a 
mission entrusted to Him by Yahweh (Js. 49:1-9). In the third Song 
He faces indifference which hardens into resistance, persecution 
and complete frustration (/s. 50:4-9). In the fourth Song we are 
told that His sufferings are the chastisement for our sins; true 
believers may take scandal but they must trust, for triumph will 
follow trial and in His wounds we will all be healed (Js. 52:13; 53:12). 

Who was this Servant? An individual or a collectivity? Some 
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saw in Him an image of the suffering community of Israel redeemed 
by God. Others tried to identify Him with men like Moses or 
Jeremias. So carefully had the author traced the portrait of an ideal 
adorer of Yahweh that Peter could tell the men of Jerusalem that 
they had crucified Jesus, the well-loved Servant for whom they 
were waiting (Acts 3:13) and Philip could explain the fourth Song 
to Queen Candace’s singleminded minister so convincingly that he 
asked for baptism before he reached his journey’s end (Acts 8:32f). 

The first glimmering light of the protoevangelium had grown 
steady and strong, but that was only one part of the preparation 
for Christ’s coming. As the poet has said, 


Not Revelation—’tis—that waits, 
But our unfurnished eyes. 


Men’s hearts as well as men’s minds had to be prepared during the 
years of waiting before they would be ready to receive Love with 
love. Only those who were poor in spirit, who were meek, who 
mourned, who hungered and thirsted after justice, who were 
merciful, who were pure of heart, who made peace and accepted 
persecution did He call blessed when He came. These were not new 
lessons. Man’s long journey from his first sin to his full recon- 
ciliation was marked by leaders of insight who served as models 
for those who were waiting for Christ. 

Expelled from the garden, man’s life was not an easy one. 
Suffering was to shadow him all his days. Noe’s resolute obedience 
despite the iniquity of those around him is a model for those who 
must face persecution in every age (Gen. 8-9). Abraham’s faith in 
leaving a land of comfort, in believing that a son would be given him 
in his old age, in being willing to sacrifice that son on whom depended 
the fulfilment of the three-fold divine promise, arouses our humble 
admiration. We know well that generosity consistent and unlimited 
is the price of sanctity that must be paid unflinchingly. Yet Abraham 
can teach us another lesson: only the peacemakers deserve to be 
called the children of God. He bade his nephew Lot choose the land 
he wished for his own, and when Lot claimed the fair, lush Jordan 
pastures for his flocks, peacefully the great patriarch let him have 
his way (Gen. 13). Joseph, too, followed this same strong tradition 
when he comforted his brothers who feared he might avenge the 
cruel treatment they had meted out to him years before: “Have no 
fear. God sent me before you to prepare a remnant for you in the 
land, and to deliver you in a striking way. Not you but God sent 
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me here. You thought to do evil unto me, but God has turned it 
into good” (cf. Gen. 45:7f). Only the pure of heart could see divine 
values so clearly. To speak like this the chaste Joseph must have 
cleansed his heart through constant prayer. Reread the last fourteen 
chapters of Genesis and note how often he lifted his thoughts to 
God and how unfailing was God’s response. 

Mercy is one of the many lessons Moses gave his people. When 
the Lord declared that He would strike the rebellious tribes witha 
pestilence and disinherit them, Moses begged Him to be slow to 
anger, to forgive rather than destroy and to cherish His people 
once more with steadfast love (Num. 14). Moses was merciful 
because he had learned to think in terms of others, because he never 
feared to involve himself in others’ needs. 

The Israelites always looked back to their days in the desert 
with a certain nostalgia. ‘‘The Lord alone was then their leader” 
(Deut. 32:12) and He guided them into the land where He wished 
them to make their home. Life was not easy there, although they 
had reached their goal. The grim lesson of sin, oppression by their 
enemies, sorrow for their own infidelities, repeated appeals to God 
and victorious new beginnings marked the cycle of their history 
during the years that the Judges judged Israel. An insatiable desire 
for justice, Saint Thomas tells us, is the sign of the saint. God’s 
people were learning to make “‘the high refusal”. They must not 
adopt the ways of their Canaanite neighbours, or let selfishness 
prevent them from coming to the aid of their endangered brethren, 
or betray the lessons taught them by Moses in the wilderness 
Had they learned to put God’s service before the satisfaction of their 
own needs, perhaps the next chapter of their history would have 
had a happy ending. The kingdom that was established in glory 
was destroyed in exile. Saul, David and Solomon ruled over a 
united land: Men had reason to mourn in those days for they turned, 
in their search for pleasure and appeasement of their senses, from 
God to creatures. First, the Northern Kingdom was destroyed and 
the Assyrians carried the ten tribes into exile. Then, the Southern 
Kingdom fell and the Babylonians brought the grieving tribes of 
Benjamin and Juda into a strange land. Saint Thomas says that 
those who mourn acquire the gift of knowledge because the gift 
leads them to sorrow over the way they allowed creatures to distract 
them from God. Those who mourn must also be meek. They have 
learned the value of loving identity of will which is the most perfect 
form of obedience. They have learned the beauty of service and the 
importance of doing one’s best and irusting God. 
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The courageous Israelites who availed themselves of the wisely 
liberating provisions of the edict of Cyrus in 538 B.c. and returned 
to their own land were few in number. Only a remnant came back 
to a desolate land and ravaged cities. Yet these men and women, 
stripped of all their possessions, lacking all human support, torn 


‘by anguish, weakened by suffering, abandoned by their friends 


were dear to God. They were the anawim. They had learned patience, 
obedience, submission. They knew how to trust, to serve, to wait. 

Let us pause to examine more closely the members of this 
privileged group. The Hebrews used three words to describe the 
poor man in Israel: dal was a picture-word, it evoked the image of 
a thin, emaciated figure, a man who bore persecution meekly and 
whose constant companions were hunger and thirst; ebion was a 
sound-word, it recalled the pleading of a beggar who mourned his 
lot; ani or anaw was an inward-word whose complex meaning 
was deeply spiritual; it defined a just man who was merciful and 
aware of his own need of mercy, who was pure of heart and knew 
that this was God’s gift, who was peace-loving and who spread peace. 

Early in the Old Testament provision was made for the poor who 
shared insufficiently in the good things God had promised His 
people. To be needy was not considered a blessing but was a state 
to be alleviated by the more fortunate. When the rich, instead of 
sharing what they had, tried to wrest land and services from the 
poor without giving adequate compensation, the prophets flailed 
their selfishness while making clear that poverty in itself was not 
synonymous with holiness. Only those men were dear to God who 
knew their own powerlessness, who turned with childlike confidence 
to Him, who longed to learn and carry out His will. These were the 
anawim, the truly poor in spirit, whose voice is heard in the psalms, 
who were praised by the prophets, who were waiting to welcome 
the Saviour and enter the Kingdom with Him. Our Lady was in 
every way the fairest and finest of the anawim. In her heart and in 
theirs the light first kindled in the garden of Eden now shone in 
all its beauty. The anawim were prepared to recognise One who, 
like them, was poor, meek and humble. It was He for whom they 
had been waiting. He was heralded by all the light revealed to men 
through the centuries. He was the true Light they honoured in the 
mystery of their feast of Tabernacles. 

Although the Passover and Pentecost are observed annually in 
our churches, this Jewish feast has no counterpart in the Christian 
liturgical calendar. It seems that Gregory of Nyssa, the great fourth 
century mystic and theologian, attempted to make a parallel between 
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this feast and the feast of Christ’s birth. At the beginning of a} | 
sermon for the Nativity of Christ (P.G. 46:1127) he declared: I 


The subject of today’s festival is the mystery of the true feas | 1 
of Tabernacles. On this day He, who assumed human natur} ¥ 
for our sake, erected His tabernacle on earth. Death had laid} L 
low all our tabernacles but He raised them up, He who had 
built them in the beginning. Rejoicing with David, let us sing} ¢ 
the words of the psalm Blessed is He who comes in the nam} Y 
of the Lord! In what manner did He choose to come? It was 
not a vessel on the sea nor any known model of chariot but 
the immaculate Virgin who brought Him into our midst to 
share our life with us. The Lord is God, and He has given us 
light. 

Saint Gregory’s suggestion was not followed and today we have 
no Christian feast of Tabernacles, but the words of Psalm 117 
which were sung during the procession of the feast of Tabernacles 
in the temple are repeated in our churches in the Gradual of the 
Mass at dawn on Christmas Day: 


— 


Blessed is He who comes in the name of the Lord; 
The Lord is God and He has given us light, 
By the Lord this has been done; 
It is wonderful in our sight. Alleluia. 
—(Ps. 117:26.27.23). 


This welcome is repeated in the words of Isaias that are part of 
the epistle for the feast of Epiphany: 


Arise and be enlightened, for the light is come 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee, 
For behold darkness shall cover the earth 
and a mist the people, 
But the Lord shall rise upon thee, 
and His glory shall be seen upon thee. 
The nations shall walk in thy light 
and Kings in the brightness of thy rising. 
—(Is. 60:1-3). 


When the magi knelt before the Christ-Child their years of 
waiting were over, the Light had come and His glory shone upon 
them. We who have not yet seen Him are waiting, in our turn, for 


§ 
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His coming. The full manifestation of the glory of His Advent is 
reserved for the end of time. Certainly Jesus wanted us to under- 
stand that we will observe the perfect feast of Tabernacles with 
Him in heaven, when He said: “‘You shall not see Me henceforth 
until you shall sing: Blessed is He who comes in the name of the 


Lord”. 


Meanwhile, with the loving docility of true anawim we wait and 
trust, mindful of a saint’s words: “‘Do not be afraid, the poorer 
you are, the more Jesus will love you”’. 


MOTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, New York 


Subscriptions for 1959 expire with this issue. Early 
renewal would be much appreciated. 


Address. It would facilitate the work of the Secretary 
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if readers who have changed their address would send a 
card with the new (and the old) address to: The Secretary, 
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HANDING ON THE FAITH 


PETER BIRCH 


HE publication of Father Jungmann’s Katechetik of which the 

present work? is a translation with some additions, marked an 

important phase in the development of catechetics. It was not 
an isolated event for it was connected with the publication of the 
German catechism. Both these works give expression in different 
forms to ideas which have also been responsible for the setting up 
of catechetical institutes and catechetical centres in various countires, 
the purpose of which is to study the needs of the present time in 
religion teaching, and to equip catechists in every possible way to 
meet the challenge which the demands of religion teaching are 
likely to make on them in the future. The book is also connected 
with the recent publication of other significant catechetical works 
which draw heavily on continental thought, such as Shaping the 
Christian Message, edited by Father Gerard Sloyan, and The Art of 
Teaching Christian Doctrine by Father Hofinger. All of these spring 
from the ferment of present-day religious educational thought and 
endeavour. 

The idea, I think, which will come most clearly out of studying 
the present work and the activities of the various schools and 
institutes and writers, is that religion teaching is not to be regarded 
any longer as a casual task; it is a science and an art which draws 
on the rules of modern scientific pedagogy to evolve its own dis- 
tinctive and exacting technique. It used to be held, particularly in 
the case of the older grammar-school type of education, that all 
that was wanted in order to teach a subject was to know it, and 
attempts to promote the science of education and to apply its 
findings to school practice had a hard struggle to gain respectability. 
This mentality will be found to persist in some places still unfor- 
tunately, and the lessons to be learned from the history of education 
and from the discoveries of child psychology, social psychology and 
methodology are looked on too often with disdain or with vaguely 
irritated tolerance. There are reasons for this of course. Natural 
conservatism is the one most frequently advanced, though I think 
that it is less harmful than the tactless judgments passed by the 
supporters of the new methods at times. When the pendulum 


1. Handing On The Faith by Josef Andreas Jungmann. Translated and 
revised by A. N. Fuerst (with supplementary material for Great Britain by 
J. D. Crichton). Published by Herder, Freiburg and Burns & Oates Ltd., London. 
Distributed in Great Britain and Eire by Burns & Oates Ltd. (35/-). 
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swung, it swung off balance now and then, and modern educators 
appeared to claim that a knowledge of teaching technique was 
sufficient and would compensate for lack of knowledge of subject 
matter. Teaching thus became mechanical, and to make up for this 
these educators tried to be sensationally novel in their methods. 
Father Jungmann avoids both extremes. 

We may presume that priest catechists, that is priests who are 
entrusted with religion teaching at any level, will know the matter 
they teach: their studies in dogmatic, ascetical and moral theology 
and in sacred scripture should guarantee this. Where they are 
most likely to be weak is in the method of presenting the results 
of these studies to the young. They do not get much help from their 
professional subjects. First of all, the theological sciences, like 
other sciences, demand a technical language of their own which is 
not easily dispensed with by those who have been trained in it over 
a number of years, and which even invades their ordinary speech. 
The priest can test this for himself by noting how dependent he 
may have become on technical theological language to express 
himself on his professional subjects, such as the doctrines of grace 
or contrition, for instance. 

Even in his ordinary speech I find that the clerical student or the 
priest is likely to be dependent on theological or philosophical turns 
of expression which he scarcely notices himself but which are 
obvious and confusing to his hearers. Phrases like “‘in itself”, “‘as 
against that’’, “‘so called’’, ‘‘as such”, “‘in practice’, keep cropping 
up in his expositions and in his conversation. He has to learn to 
watch for these and to dispense with them if he wants to make his 
meaning clear when he teaches. They are necessary, of course, for 
a theologian’s accurate expression, but they can be a hindrance to 
the lay learner who wants a more general working knowledge. 

Then there is the difficulty associated with the matter itself. As it 
has developed, and as it must be studied, theology is intensely 
logical and very often abstract, and for both these reasons is unsuited 
to untrained minds. It is presented and studied in a set form through 
lecture and dissertation. The translation of this into a form suitable 
for the young is certainly not easy, but it must be done nevertheless. 
It demands study and care, and an intimate knowledge of and 
sympathy with the limitations of the learner. Father Jungmann 
recommends the reading of popular books on theology as one 
practical step towards this. Priests may be tempted to look on books 
like these with a certain amount of suspicion or disdain even. 
Undoubtedly they have their shortcomings, but it is obvious that 
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they could help in two ways—by drawing attention to problems 
that are currently topical, and by indicating terminology that will 
be understood. At least some of them can give us the layman’s 
““wavelength”’. 

The problem goes deeper, however, and a reading of this book 
supplies the solution to it. It is to approach catechetics in a scientific 
manner. The seminarist in particular, and the priest as well of course, 
must study how this is to be done. In his student days he should get 
a theoretical training from secular pedagogy and catechetical 
practice, so that he will have ‘‘a thorough-going formation”, 
Besides ‘‘he must not be found wanting in methodology”. He can 
hope to achieve expertness through taking advice from practised 
teachers, through preparing all his lessons in writing from the 
beginning, and through keeping himself in touch with developments 
by subscribing to catechetical magazines and reading them. I might 
add that I think priests would profit from attending the catechetical 
conferences which are now regularly organised for teachers, if for 
no other reason than that priests and teachers form an educational 
team who should do some of their training together, and each 
contribute his share to the improvement and edification of the 
others. Priests have far-reaching obligations imposed on them by 
their office, which are defined for them by universal and local 
legislation. It can be assumed that they wish to carry out these as 
expertly as possible. Professional people recognise the need for 
post-entry training and frequent refresher courses; priests need them 
too for their work as catechists. 

The matter of teaching methods presents a difficulty. It is very 
important that we keep up-to-date. But we may object at times to 
the new methods employed in teaching or even to the philosophy 
behind them, and certainly on occasion we may be quite justified 
in doing so. That, however, does not mean that we can ignore them. 
Whether we approve of advanced methods or not, our religion 
teaching will definitely be affected by them. Changes of method in 
secular teaching will make the old methods unfamiliar to the 
children, and unfamiliar methods are a burden that is resented by 
the learner. If then such old methods are retained in full the resulting 
resentment may easily transfer to the teacher and worse still to the 
subject he teaches. A simple example can be seen in the type of 
textbook used in school. Modern secular textbooks make much use 
of coloured illustrations, elaborate photographic montage and so on. 
If the religious textbooks neglect these, they will appear dingy and 
uninviting by contrast, and religion itself may impress the child as 
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dull and uninteresting too as a consequence. It is important, then, 
that the teacher of religion should at least be aware of the develop- 
ments that are taking place in pedagogy and take account of them in 
his work, even if he feels he cannot use them. He must try to work 
with them rather than in spite of them. For this reason amongst 
many others Father Jungmann draws attention to the need for 
close contact between priests, parents and teachers with regard to 
the religious education of the young. Personally I envy those 
countries where the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is fully 
organised, for it seems to me that it has two great advantages. 
It is an ideal means of keeping in touch with developments and 
profiting from them, and it ensures contact and organised teamwork 
between all the educative agencies. Perhaps something similar may 
eventually be done here through the instrumentality of the growing 
Patrician movement. 

Another serious problem in connection with present-day 
catechetics is the provision of the non-clerical teacher with sufficient 
religious knowledge and its application to current topics. It is no 
slur on the teacher, lay or religious, to say that its lack is often a 
difficulty, for just as the priest may be less proficient in methodology, 
so the teacher may be deficient in theology. The teacher must be 
given a chance and help to study, therefore. Refresher courses are 
valuable; so too are theological books of a less technical kind, and 
reading lists of these should be arranged and kept up by priests for 
teachers, I think. For the courses I feel that someone who, as well 
as being a theologian, can also speak teachers’ language, someone 
who has studied education, that is, is an essential; he should also 
be able to express theology in non-technical and fairly practical 
terms. 

When modern teaching methods are discussed in connection with 
religion teaching, there is often an understandable unease or reserve 
about them. First, there is the theoretical question whether some of 
these modern ideas on teaching are not opposed to the requirements 
of revealed religion. For there is a school of educational thought 
which maintains that the child must be allowed to discover its truth 
for itself by its own efforts, because anything given to it by an 
outsider is an undue limitation of its freedom and its right to 
natural growth. That theory goes back to Rousseau’s naturalism 
and beyond it. According to this the child does its own learning 
and the teacher is to be a guide and no more. Many of the excesses 
of the activity methods spring from this theory. Obviously a revealed 
religion cannot be presented in this way, if “presented” is the 
proper word, for it requires a properly authorised and accredited 
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teacher teaching the truths of faith. As Father Jungmann puts it, 
“it is the duty of the catechist as the ambassador of God to instil 
into the children the riches of faith; it is not the duty of the children 
to acquire these truths solely by their own unaided efforts”. I am 
partly puzzled therefore by his statement that ‘‘the commandments 
of God confirm the natural moral law; they are made known to us 
by the voice of conscience. As a consequence from the standpoint 
of the basic catechism it is not absolutely necessary to expend the 
same care on all the details of their explanation’. 

As well as the difficulty caused by the theoretical question there 
is the problem of selecting the practical methods to be used. As] 
have said already, religious teaching is bound to be affected by the 
methods employed in secular subjects, and in secular teaching more 
and more emphasis is being placed on activity on the part of the 
child. He is expected to do many things while taking the actual 
lesson, things like making out his own note-book and illustrating it 
for himself from drawings or cuttings, reciting verses, examining 
pictures and drawing his own lessons from them, at a later stage 
looking up references—in short, “‘learning by doing’’. 

The chief danger to be feared from excessive use of these methods 
is superficiality and perhaps, too, lack of discipline. It is also true, 
I believe, that successful work under these methods demands mor 
personal contribution of the teacher; he must be absolutely clear 
as to what the ultimate aim is and he must be able to control and 
direct the almost unrestrained class-work and the children’s activities 
so as to achieve this aim. In its extreme form it is quite likely to get 
out of hand, and so this method is obviously not for everyone. 
Speaking of the advanced forms of activity teaching Father Jungman 
declares that “‘only a teacher of genius” could cope with it, and he 
quotes Pfliegler’s judgment that the results can be disastrous for 
children brought up on undisciplined activity: they “have forgotten 
how to listen as well as to obey”. 

These, however, are the extreme or radical forms of activity 
teaching. The idea in its moderate form has something to remind us 
of, and religion teachers are learning the lesson. Canon Drinkwater 
is probably the one who has done most to pioneer in borrowing 
what is good from them. Activity is not an end to be sought for itself, 
its purpose is to get the child to use his mind, and so mental rather 
than bodily activity is encouraged. The greater demands made on 
the teacher are a fillip to him, and more imaginative teaching should 
result. “The intellectual co-operation of the children with the 
catechist”, which mental activity of this nature achieves, is obviously 
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good, but as Father Jungmann points out this is not a revolutionary 
aim at all, but one that goes back at least as far as Saint Thomas. 
The radical forms are certainly revolutionary and they are also 
reprehensible. 

Obviously the question of activity in the religion class is a com- 
plex and delicate one. There is no doubt that the old passive method 
of learning religion, through constant repetition of catechism in 
school and at home, is not very inspiring. Even when sufficient 
explanation is given it is still dull. As well as that, it tends to place 
too much emphasis on verbal fidelity alone. This, I think, is a 
natural and inevitable deterioration to which verbal methods of 
teaching are subject; accuracy of phrasing becomes an end to be 
sought, not a means to accurate teaching. It has certain attractions, 
of course, as a method. Verbal fidelity is easy to test and evaluate, 
and little more is demanded from teacher or examiner than willing- 
ness to submit to drudgery. On the other hand, the absence of a 
concise accurate collection of formulae to be learned and under- 
stood may lead to woolly confused information and to distraction 
in the teaching. It can also lead to excessive concentration on other 
means of teaching such as visual aids and technical apparatus, and 
these, according to Father Jungmann, “fare not one whit less 
dangerous”’ if used to excess than the intellectualism they displace. 

Another aspect of the matter drawn attention to in this book is 
that a catechism, or at least some similar textbook, enables a lesson 
to be taught “tin even the most difficult circumstances, without 
assuming any special didactic gifts on the part of the teacher”’. It 
possibly will not be well taught, but something will be done, and 
there is the hope that the material learned can be revived later on 
in the mind. 

This matter of the revival of catechism answers brings up a 
fundamental question. Father Jengmann suggests, along with the 
authors of the German catechism, and with Canon Drinkwater, that 
the catechism should not be introduced till adolescence or near it, 
and he gives as his reason for this, that ‘‘it is only with the advent of 
adolescence that the ability to grasp larger relationships, the spirit 
of synthesis, develops and becomes evident”. In other words it is 
only with the development of some maturity that the catechism 
answers have personal value. This is probably the nub of the whole 
question. Most people will readily admit that the full meaning of 
the catechism answers is beyond the mere child who memorised 
them. Does that mean, however, that he must defer memorising 
formulae till he is of an age when he is capable of appreciating them? 
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Or can we teach him in advance, when his memorising powers are 
at their best, so that when the time of understanding comes, the 
young person will have the matter already stored in his mind? This 
is the case usually made for learning the catechism in childhood, 
It is not easy to decide. Experience is called upon for and against, 
It proves a very unsatisfactory witness, however, for while some 
point to the failure of people to retain catechism answers which 
they learned so laboriously, or to apply them to concrete situations, 
or 10 appreciate their real meaning, others make claims to clear 
retention to the end of life. The argument is interminable and is 
clearly coloured by attitudes. 

Up to quite recently the theoretical case for the teaching of terms 
and formulae to be understood only later on, would have been 
difficult to establish. Modern educational investigation appears to 
lend some support to the practice, however. It has been shown that 
previously-known abstract terms are necessary to the understanding 


of abstract ideas, and even “‘in the field of conduct their role is all ; 


important”, as an English writer on child language puts it. The 
approval is qualified and hesitant, but I think it is definite enough 
to give some indication that what we may call the catechism method 
may have its uses. But it must be understood that such a method 
of teaching has to be accommodated to the mind and the actual 
needs of the learner. 

As the catechism developed it was intended to provide a 
synthesised knowledge of matter which was already known in a 
general way. That is still its function, and therefore the teaching of 
the matter must have been done before the catechism formula is 
learned; the formula merely summaries it. Part of the teaching may 
be done informally through the ordinary religious life of the home 
and the environment, and the remainder of it must be done in the 
school lesson. Continental writers are often concerned with children 


who receive little or no religious formation or instruction apart fj 


from what is given in the church or school. They speak of a 
dechristianised environment and they assume it to be normal. That 
is a difficulty with their catechetical writing. It assumes that the 
whole task of religion teaching is to be done in the school, and this 
obviously affects the work of the school and the place of the 
catechism. Father Jungmann is much more restrained. He says 
“the family and life in the community had the effects of a religious 
education to an extent far greater than they have now’’. But where 
home life does not provide religious formation, it is obvious that 
much more instruction must precede catechism learning to make up 
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ie Tfor what is missing. For us in Ireland things are not so bad; we 
he |may be deteriorating as some fear, but children are introduced to 
is |religious practices apart from school and they are given, as a rule, 
d. {some religious formation at home. Consequently many continental 
st. directives on catechetics are not altogether applicable in this 
ne regard. This is far from saying that we have not much to learn from 
ch |the investigations that have been going on for the past fifty years, 
is, Jand, as I have remarked already, Father Jungmann is singularly 
at from these extremes. 

18 | It seems to me that it is very important for us to try to unite and 
unify what are often unnaturally separated elements in the religious 
18 jeducational process, namely the informal teaching in religion still 
N | provided by the ordinary life of the people, and the formal teaching 
0 lof the classroom. Very often little or no contact is made between 
at ithem. Religious practice would get a rational basis, for the person 
8 |would know why he practises, and the theory of religion contained 
ll fin the catechism would be given a sure foundation in day-to-day 
 jliving. It is important also to unite school instruction in catechism 
h |with pulpit instruction, by references to the catechism formulae 
d |which will recall them to mind and refer them to practical situations 
d Jof life. It seems to me too that advantage could be taken of young 
il }people’s present-day interest in books of knowledge and encyclo- 
dias by providing them with similar books of religion; there is 
0 reason, for that matter, why the catechism could not be accepted 
s one if properly presented. Indeed in some ways the catechism 
ay be looked on as the oldest encyclopedia; if people were taught 
0 look on it in this light they might be prompted to consult it more 
ften for the information they require on religious topics. 

One could keep on and on referring to interesting points raised 
y this book. It treats of the task of the catechist, his training, the 
ethods he should use at different age levels, but it also deals with 
intriguing topics like the best age for confirmation, for instance, or 
he need for religious school-leaving ceremonies, or the value of 
etreats for the young, or the pastoral hour. And there are more 
omely topics brought up too, such as the educational value of the 
tactice of wearing better clothes on Sunday than on weekdays, or 
he use of simple bouquets and candles by First Communicants. 
e in Ireland have many of these religious customs and practices 
hich could be of immense personal and communal educational 
alue, for adults as well as for children. Some of them are peculiar 
0 us, and have grown out of our particular religious sensitivity. 
They could be used as a pointer to teaching methods, and they should 
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show us that religious education is not merely an abstract repetition 
of our duties as individuals, but a call for personal contribution toa 
common religious formation that will pervade our lives and 
environment. 

In addition to all else which this book provides there is a very 
comprehensive reading list. It has been specially adapted for 
English readers, and includes not merely books on the subject 
but magazines as well. We should be grateful for it. The whok 
work is one that will be an essential for anyone who is engaged 
in religious teaching; for students of the subject it must become an 
indispensable guide. 

PETER BIRCH 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Our Lady’s discretion 


The virtue of discretion consists in not telling people what does 
not concern them; in not broadcasting what should be sheltered 
from curious ears and inquisitive eyes; in not making an exhibition 
of things which are private and intimate; in not putting in the 
foreground what should be in the background. Discretion is 
prudence in speech and in action, and we can learn much about 
discretion by meditating on the example of Our Lady. 

She never revealed to anyone the great mystery of her maternity; 
this mystery remained pure and uncontaminated, untouched by 
the materialism of worldly life, while at the same time it filled the 
life of the Virgin with its fragrance and influenced every act of 
her daily work. 


FEDERICO SUAREZ. Our Lady the Virgin. Scepter, p. 204. 
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CATHOLIC PROGRAMMES 
ON IRISH TELEVISION 


BERNARD T. SMYTH 


RISH TV, like Paddy Crosbie’s school, is around the corner. 

It can, I suppose, be taken for granted that some viewing time 

will be placed at the disposal of the Catholic Church. And that 
raises, quite urgently, the question what will be done with something 
that is at once a challenge and an opportunity. 

Perhaps the first thing to remember is that every Catholic pro- 
gramme we put on will meet with powerful competition. A turn 
of the knob will give viewers Sergeant Bilco on BBC or J Love Lucy 
on UTV. And there is little point in putting on religious programmes 
if the vast majority of viewers are going thus to dismiss us with a 
twirl of their knobs. And there lies the challenge. In his biography 
of Ronald Knox, Evelyn Waugh tells of the schoolgirl at a convent 
school where Monsignor Knox was chaplain. This girl had been 
brought out for the day by her parents who proposed to top off 
the treat by bringing lier to the pictures. She refused; she preferred 
to go back and listen to the chaplain preach his usual sparkling 
Sunday sermon. Monsignor Knox could compete with the movies. 
Obviously we can’t all be Ronald Knoxes, but compete we must. 
There is no choice. And if we do it successfully, it will not be by 
accident. It will be as the result of a lot of thinking, a lot of hard 
work and (probably) a lot of money. 

In other countries (at least in the few of which I have some 
personal knowledge) Catholic TV programmes are planned to suit 
the viewing public of the particular country. This is certainly true 
of the BBC; Father Agnellus Andrew made that perfectly clear 
when he spoke on this and related subjects in Dublin in 1958. He 
and those with him accept as a basic guiding principle that there is 
no point in TV trying to duplicate a job that is being quite adequately 
done already. Hence TV will not, for instance, give regular sermons 
on the Sunday Epistle or promote the special silver collection. In 
fact almost the only Catholics at whom these programmes aim are 
those who are cut off, by choice or necessity, from the normal 
sources of supply—lapsed or apostate Catholics, and the “‘shut-ins”’. 
Most of the effort is deliberately beamed at those who are not 
Catholics or not even church-goers. This comprises the vast majority 
of the British people; and includes very many who see no need for 
organised religion. To such people the Catholic Church will be an 
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object of something that is half distrust, half curiosity. The pro 
grammes aim to satisfy a little of the curiosity and to allay a litt 
of the distrust. Grace and time—and presumably more TV—vwil 
do the rest. 

I do not know if there has been so methodical an approach t 
Catholic programmes on TV in America. But during the bette 
part of a year spent fairly recently in the U.S.A., I allowed a ven 
considerable amount of American TV to drip over me (Fathe 
Agnellus Andrew’s phrase) and I formed the vivid impression tha 
the nature of the viewing public dictated there toothe nature of th 
programmes. At that time (1955-56) Catholic TV was almos 
identical with Bishop Fulton Sheen. I can vaguely remember on 
or two other Catholic programmes—one featured Cardinal Spellman 
saying Midnight Mass at Christmas; in another Father Keller, 
founder of the Christopher movement, was giving a talk. But th 
very fact that one has to dig in one’s memory for other programms 
only underlines the unique place held by the weekly talks—Tuesday 
night, if I recall rightly—given by Bishop Sheen. At first I was: 
little bewildered when I found myself disappointed. His skill and 
grace in saying what he had to say was of course superb, at time 
breath-taking. But what he was saying, was that of comparabk 
standard? For me it wasn’t ... and then I suddenly realised that 
the bishop wasn’t really talking to me at all. He was talking mainly 
to a non-Catholic audience of Americans who would be mystified, 
perhaps even antagonised, if he were to talk to them as a bishop 
would talk to Catholics. Later on I had the chance to hear him 
speak in person and to realise how profound and moving he can 
be when speaking to his own. But clearly, in his TV talks, he had 
deliberately set out to talk in terms that would be intelligible to the 
average non-Catholic. How well he succeeded is, of course, abun- 
dantly clear from his TV ratings. But for me his effectiveness was 
brought home more vividly by a young Irish waitress in a big New 
York restaurant. Her fellow workers belonged to all sorts of 
religions or none; but on Tuesday night everybody who could 
manage it made a point of rushing home in order not to miss 
Bishop Sheen. 

Perhaps I appear to have been labouring the point that the 
nature of TV religious programmes is largely dictated by the 
composition of the viewing audience. I do so with a purpose. For 
it appears to me that one of our immediate dangers is the danger 
of imitation. Such-and-such goes down well in America or in 
England; let’s have it here. Now there is, undoubtedly, a very 
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great deal that we can and should learn from those with experience 
in this field, particularly when it comes to technicalities and problems 
of presentation. But we must always keep in mind, as others do, the 
nature of our viewing public. It is a public almost entirely Christian 
and overwhelmingly Catholic. It is therefore a public quite different 


from either of these we have considered. Their solutions will simply 


not do, for ours is a different problem. 

Let us take a closer look at our potential viewing public. I am 
assuming that our telecasts will not reach Britain or, if they do, 
that they will not create much interest there. I assume on the other 
hand that our telecasts wili, sooner or later, reach all portions of 
Northern Ireland. Taking these limits we find that the viewing 
public will be predominantly Catholic, with a substantial minority 
Protestant and a fairly negligible fraction anti-Christian, Com- 
munist or atheistic. 

Let us take these in reverse order. The anti-Christian elements 
are so small that it would be unbalanced to take them seriously 
into account in planning our TV strategy. Certain programmes, 
which I will suggest later in this article as desirable on other grounds, 
could keep these people fruitfully in mind. But the Protestant 
minority in our country, whether north or south of the Border, is a 
different matter. These, no doubt, will have their own religious 
programmes on TV as they have on Radio Eireann. But, many of 
them will watch our Catholic programmes if they find them worth 
watching. Surely we have something to say to this non-Catholic 
one-fourth of our people. 

What should we say to them? An easier question is what we should 
not say to them, and it is rather that question to which I will venture 
an answer. Doctrinal differences do of course lie at the base of the 
gap between us, but these doctrinal differences have become 
embedded over the centuries in layers of social, economic and 
political rubble. And at this stage it is next to impossible to con- 
trovert about the strictly religious issues without raising a dust-cloud 
of other problems and wounding a lot of raw nerves. Hence I feel 
that our Catholic TV programmes, where they have a bearing on 
the Catholic-Protestant division, should aim at a minimum of 
controversy, a maximum of understanding. Four centuries of 
divergence have left deposits of prejudice on either side. If we are 
to live happily together each side must try to unlearn some of its 
prejudices. Perhaps friendly discussion on TV could help in the 
process. For example it is perfectly obvious to Irish Catholics that 
some Ulster Protestants have ludicrously wrong ideas about the 
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pope and the papacy. Perhaps it is equally obvious to Ulster 
Protestants that some southern Catholics have ridiculous ideas 
about the Orange order. If such will-of-the-wisps are swept away, 
we shall, while maintaining our own religious views, be better abk 
to respect the sincerity with which others hold theirs. And there is 
no reason why friendly discussion should confine itself to quasi- 
political matters such as those mentioned. Quite apart from any 
question of conversion, many of our intelligent Protestant country- 
men must have some interest in what their Catholic neighbours 
believe and how they worship. But somehow a blanket of shy silence 
muffles down the whole subject. TV discussions, undertaken ina 
spirit of understanding rather than of argument, might give a good 
deal of illumination to us all. If we cannot immediately have 
Christian unity, we can at any rate have Christian charity. That 
ideal should, I suggest, specially permeate every Irish Catholic 
telecast which aims beyond the confines of Catholicism. 

But our Protestant compatriots are only a minority and their 
main interest will be, doubtless, in TV programmes provided for 
and by themselves. And our own main effort must, I think be 
directed towards our Catholic public. And here the planners of 
Irish Catholic TV have a unique opportunity. They have a receptive 
audience, mainly Catholic. The people who manage TV will probably 
be sympathetic and helpful. Nothing except our own incompetence 
or laziness stands in the way of our providing first class programmes 
with a unique flavour. 

What sort of programmes? That is the obvious question and it is 
one to which I do not pretend to know the answer. About problems 
of production and expense, I know practically nothing, and these 
are vital matters. But even the mere viewer can offer, very tentatively, 
a few suggestions. 

Let us start from something concrete: what Catholic programmes 
we find on Radio Eireann. This varies of course with the seasons, 
but I take as a chance sample of our staple diet the programmes 
listed in RADIO REVIEW of the week in which I write, 31 October— 
6 November. Daily there is the ringing of the Angelus at 6 p.m.; 
and this, however acceptable, must be regarded as a gesture rather 
than a programme. On Sunday, | November, there is High Mass. 
On Sunday evening at 6.25 there is a five-minute appeal. On this 
particular Sunday it is by a Catholic priest and on behalf of a 
Catholic charity. On other Sundays, however, it may be for non- 
Catholic charities so this cannot be thought of as an exclusively 
Catholic programme. At 7.5 p.m. on the same evening we find a 
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ten minute programme in Irish, a talk by a Franciscan. And that is 
all for the week. That, of course, is not the full story. News broad- 
casts, for instance give splendid coverage to Catholic news items, 
especially to discourses of the Holy Father; and Radio Eireann 
frequently gives us extra and excellent religious features. But, 
sticking to our sample week, we find that out of a total broadcasting 
time of seventy-two hours and five minutes, one hour and seven 
minutes was devoted to Catholic programmes. One _ hour, 
incidentally, was devoted to non-Catholic religious broadcasting. 

Quite clearly the time devoted in this week to Catholic 
broadcasting is not at all in proportion to the place that 
Catholicism holds in the life of the people. I mention this as a fact, 
not as a criticism, for there are, no doubt, excellent reasons which 
have led to this allocation of time. But I think it would be a great 
pity if this, or something like it, were to be accepted as a desirable 
guide to TV time allocation. Anybody who has lived with TV will 
probably agree that it burrows into one’s life in a way that Radio 
never did. And if it does, we cannot so easily be complacent about 
the time devoted to religious values. 

Out of the sixty-seven Catholics minutes in our specimen week, 
seven were devoted to the ringing of the Angelus. Five were occupied 
by an appeal on behalf of an orphanage. A talk in Irish occupied 
ten. The remaining forty-five minutes was devoted to broadcasting 
a High Mass on Sunday morning. 

Now, all these are worthy programmes. But it is fair to ask 
whether they are marked by a boldness and imagination which 
would justify us in looking forward with some excitement to the 
advent of religious programmes on Irish TV. Nobody can quarrel 
with the five-minute appeal but I wonder is it good that the only 
Catholic talk in a particular week should be in a language to which 
only a minority are likely to listen? I wonder how the orphanage 
of that week, or any other similar charity, would react to the idea 
of the five-minute appeal on their behalf being in Irish? Rather 
violently, I fear and hardly favourably. And the Sunday morning 
High Mass has become such a national institution that one hesitates 
to raise queries. But it is, I think, intended primarily for the sick and 
old who cannot get to Mass, and I must confess that I have often 
wondered whether it is the ideal thing for them. After all, it is not 
that to which in younger or healthier days they were accustomed. 
Often, I feel, they must yearn for the warmth of more familiar 
things: the ‘‘Acts’’; the short Mass; the talk that will help them to 
face another week of weariness, boredom or pain; the hymns that 
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are part of themselves. Obviously the High Mass is more impressix 
and liturgical. But, speaking with all reverence, I wonder is it quit 
fair to try out (so to speak) the Liturgical Movement on what j 
largely a captive and helpless audience. A few years ago I happened 
to be in hospital during Holy Week and Radio Eireann was broat. 
casting a retreat to the sick. It was in the morning at a time wha 
nurses and maids were rushing madly around doing everything to 
everybody. But every radio on the corridor was tuned in to Radio 
Eireann. And I should just like to raise the question whether 
something similar might not be more acceptable to our sick on 
Sunday mornings. 

Can we just add sight to sound; then sit back and feel that we 
have provided adequate Catholic TV programmes? Hardly. Ther 
will, of course, be TV talks by individuals; these are inevitable, 
I had almost said unavoidable. For TV is a medium which treats 
some approaches less kindly than others and the individual giving 
talk suffers; he is somehow disembodied and made remote. Ther 
are magnificent exceptions, perhaps the most outstanding bein 
Bishop Sheen. But most people doing a TV monologue becom 
boring in a matter of minutes. I do not know what the explanation is 
I suspect that for successful TV you need an illusion of audience 
participation—the kind of thing you get supremely in What’s M) 
Line? when viewers join with Eamon Andrews in a conspiratorial 
knowledge denied to the panel. But whatever the reason, the fact, 
I think is undeniable; an individual just talking is almost invariably 
poor TV. I have listened, in person, to both Father Agnellus Andrew 
and Douglas Hyde and found them fascinating. I have watched 
both of them on TV solos and my general impression was that they 
were adequate and nothing more. We are not likely to throw up 
quickly many Irish speakers of comparable skill; and I think it 
would be unwise to rely much on solo speakers as a major and 
recurring element in our Catholic TV. 

Perhaps I have been underlining the obvious: that our regular 
Catholic programmes on Radio Eireann will not really do fo 
Catholic TV. They will neither meet the need nor fully exploit the 
opportunity. We must change and we must add. But to what wil 
we change and how much will we add? 

If TV has an inordinate passion I should say it is a passion for 
variety. Here we must keep our eyes open for that in our Catholic 
life which is different and, because different, interesting. Some 
obvious subject leap to the mind. Lough Derg is one: everything 
about it appears to have been almost designed for TV. Croagh 
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Patrick is another. Perhaps Knock, though less spectacular, has 
won a place in Ireland’s Catholic life that places it beside the other 
two. After that? Well, Maynooth College is a household word 
throughout Ireland. One can imagine an excellent series of pro- 
grammes bringing the layman inside Maynooth—the Maynooth of 
history and the Maynooth of today. The BBC has demonstrated 
how fine a programme can be got together by bringing TV cameras 
inside contemplative monasteries or convents. One Catholic layman 
told me how exasperated he was to be interrupted by visitors when 
he was, so to speak, halfway through a Carmelite convent. This is 
one point at which we might usefully copy the BBC; anything they 
can do, we can do (at least) worse. Perhaps the headquarters of the 
Legion of Mary would provide another promising subject; or lesser 
known groups such as the Opus Dei. These are a few of the obvious 
subjects which anybody is bound to think of if he reflects on this 
matter at all. There must be scores of others which would be 
interesting, entertaining and distinctively Irish. Some of the most 
successful will probably be so “ordinary” as almost to escape 
notice. I do not know what are the problems involved in passing 
on such possible programmes to other TV networks. But if they 
are not insuperable, programmes of this kind should find a welcome 
outside Ireland; just as we, presumably, would welcome comparable 
programmes dealing with Catholic life in, say, France, Italy or 
Austria. Most of us would like to see more of what John D. 
Sheridan finely describes somewhere as our “‘earth-cumbering army”’. 
One dreams of a sort of international lending library of Catholic 
TV programmes, something to which we could contribute a little 
and from which we could borrow a lot. But that is only a dream... 

Another field worth exploring is what I may loosely call Irish 
Catholicism abroad. Everybody agrees that Catholic Ireland has 
done an enormous amount to build up the Church throughout the 
English-speaking world, although the emphasis today seems to be 
rather on the limitations of our achievement. In England, Scotland, 
America, Australia, New Zealand there is a very notable Irish 
tradition. In some of these countries there are very large numbers 
of Catholics who are either Irish by birth or who have close links 
with Ireland. I feel sure that Irish viewers would be keenly interested 
in programmes depicting the Catholic life of our brothers, sisters or 
cousins in foreign lands; in hearing them air their views, speak of 
their problems; in seeing where and how they live, work and pray, 
grow up, get married and die. As just one example, I imagine an 
interesting series of programmes could be built up around Saint 
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Patrick’s—Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, Saint Patrick 


Cathedral, New York, Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne-} 


and there must be many others I don’t know about. The Irish in 
the Argentine should provide another interesting topic; and i 
should be comparatively easy to fill in flesh and blood on any of 
these skeletons. Speaking of the various Saint Patrick’s reminds m 
that there is a Saint Patrick’s in Tokyo, and that opens up another 
range of possibilities. Irish missionaries are practically everywher 
and many of them already go in for making films. If they make the 
right kind of films they should be able to make a valuable and 
colourful contribution to our Catholic TV. Irish missionary history 
of an earlier age also suggests possibilities. It is easy to imagine 
Scottish tour with Columba or a European journey with Columban. 
Personalities count for a lot on TV; this is a fact which Catholic 
TV would be foolish to ignore. BBC gave admirable coverage 
to the coronation of Pope John XXIII and to the wedding d 
Grace Kelly. Now, from a Catholic point of view the two cere 
monies cannot be compared in importance. And yet, judging from 
such reactions as I could personally observe, the wedding probably 
did viewers—especially Catholic girls—more good than the 
coronation. Princess Grace’s simple and deep devotion was a tonit 
to them and made them, somehow, prouder of their faith. This 
may be illogical and somewhat sentimental and all the rest of it. 
But I am afraid it is a fact and there is no use fighting with facts. 
A quite different type of programme seems to me almost i 
necessity precisely because English TV is received so easily ove! 
much of Ireland. On the more serious and thoughtful programme 
—I have in mind things like the Brains Trust—one often finds that 
all or most of the speakers are either irreligious or agnostic. 
Naturally this will colour their comments on many topics, specially 
on topics which belong to the borderland between science and 
religion. These people will usually be well upholstered with degrees 
and all the apparatus of academic achievement. Very often, eithet 
bluntly or by implication, they will convey the idea that attachmen! 
to revealed truth is something which can exist only in an unscientifi 
mind. Sometimes there is a Christian on these programmes; and 
sometimes he is somebody whom we would hesitate to call 4 
Christian at all. A well-bred agnostic view of the universe, of mat 
and of morals finds expression in many of these programmes and 
tends to create an impression that the full Christian view is a pathetic, 
exploded dream, quite irreconcilable with the discoveries of science. 
That, of course, is quite untrue. Catholicism is committed by 
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) her nature to welcome every real scientific discovery; it is an extra 


brick that she can fit into her castle of truth. And we have, I am 
sure, Catholic scientists in Ireland who could present these matters 
in their proper proportion and thus undo most of the harm done 
by the programmes under discussion. I think they should get every 
encouragement to do so. A telerecording of programmes giving 


| informed Catholic comment on these issues should be useful to 
many others besides ourselves. 


On somewhat the same lines I would tentatively suggest still 
another kind of programme: something on the lines of the ever- 
popular question-box in the magazines. We all know that there are 
among Irish Catholics people who are tempted by doubts or 
difficulties against the faith. Indeed one reproach often levelled 
even by friendly foreigners is that Catholic Ireland cannot keep her 
finest minds. Could we visualise a sort of Catholic Brains Trust 
which would deal with the problems of Doubting Thomases? And 
these problems might not be necessarily problems of faith. Very 

often it could be simply a question of people wanting information. 

And people, with quite an untroubled faith, often have “‘gripes” 

they would like to air. Sometimes, no doubt, the airing would 

involve criticism of us, the clergy. But would this be such a tragedy ? 

The devotion of Irish Catholics to their priests is not based on the 

premise that we are perfect. And I do not think that devotion will 


lose if we show ourselves disposed to listen, with interest, patience 
and some humour to a recital of the peccadillos by which we may 
annoy our people. 

Irish emigrants to England have been much in the news over the 
past few years and the topic leaves us all familiar with the charge 
that Irish boys and girls are insufficiently instructed in their faith. 
However well or ill founded this charge may be, it is, I suppose, 
undeniable that for a very large number of Irish children their 
formal Christian education, like their secular education, ends at the 
age of fourteen. Most of us, while feeling that very little can be 
done about it, will probably agree that this is a pity. TV is not, 
of course, an answer to this problem but I wonder if it might not be 
enlisted to give a little help in a painless sort of way. Ireland is full 
of colleges and convent schools with boys and girls thoroughly 
instructed in Catholic Doctrine. Would it be possible, I wonder, to 
work out a sort of TV Question Time inter-collegiate competition, 


_ with all the questions based on Christian Doctrine in the widest 
_ Sense. Or, if that seems too confining, half the questions could deal 


with, perhaps, Irish history and geography. One could imagine 
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provincial or diocesan championships, perhaps inter-provincial or 
national tiles. Such a programme should arouse a lot of interest 
and, young people being what they are, should give a good deal of 
fun too. And in a casual sort of way it should do something to 
raise the general level of religious knowledge, if only by stimulating 


interest. In addition it would give our young people valuable 
experience in speaking of their faith in public. Traditionally we | 


tend to be tongue-tied when it comes to religion. This might be a 
small and partial cure. I can, of course, think of a host of difficulties, 
but very often a difficulty is just the steep side of an opportunity. 

Another of our national headaches is the late-marriage or no- 
marriage problem. Again one wonders whether it might not be 
possible to enlist the aid of TV. Pre-marital courses for engaged 
couples are common enough in our capital city and, presumably, in 
other large centres of population. These courses seem to mean a 
good deal to those who attend them but obviously they are within 
reach only of the comparatively few. They would probably be of 
great interest to many others and our ingenuity should be equal 
to the task of adapting them to TV. All sorts of people—doctors, 
nurses, housewives, lawyers, house-experts—jostle each other, | 
understand, through these courses; and the chief function of the 
priest is to try and place the multiple aspects of marriage in a 
Christian setting. All this should provide that touch of down-to- 
earthiness that is so welcome in a TV programme. And it would 
give lay people a chance to have their say. If I were to make one 
general criticism of Catholic TV on BBC and in the U.S.A., I think 
I should say that it is slightly priest-ridden. That is a danger we 
should watch out for in Ireland. 

From all this only one conclusion clearly emerges: the rather 
melancholy one that I have been watching a lot of TV. Beside this 
conclusion I should like to set one final and very deep conviction. 
More than anything else television is people. Take the best pro- 
grammes you know, and I believe you will find that, for the most 
part, they are packed with people. Not necessarily important or 
well known people. Very often the unknown housewife is far more 
interesting, because more natural, than the guest celebrity. If we 
are to have good Catholic TV we must fill our programmes with 
people. Like the man in the Gospel we must go out into the high- 
ways and byways and compel them to come in. It is through them 
that we can best present the Church in her fullness, for the Church 
is people too. 

BERNARD T. SMYTH 


Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN IRELAND 


to PATRICK M. DELANY 


ITIVE notion of eclectic design—the picking and choosing from 
_ | amongst a variety of past architectural styles for the one which 
seems most pleasing and appropriate—is not an entirely new 
thing, in so far as architects and designers have always borrowed 
heavily from their predecessors. The notion of solid and uncritical 
copying of the past, however, was never resorted to until the 
nineteenth century. It is clear that as long as the copyists are careful 
students of the past, good work will be produced even though it 
may be somewhat lifeless or inappropriate; but scholarship of this 
kind is founded on the somewhat extraordinary assumption that 
there can be no new ideas—that all the problems of design have 
already been solved. Even within its own limitations, eclecticism 
will produce good work only if the architects concerned have time 
for a careful study of their originals. Under the stress of complex 
modern building techniques, this became gradually less and less 
possible, so that even eclectic borrowing became less scholarly and 
more of a lucky dip. In the words of Mr. Wilfred Cantwell, President 
of the Architectural Association, in a recent paper: ‘““There was no 
| flonger leisure for academic study of the originals from which 
. Fdesigns could be copied, and, inevitably, our churches became 
confused collections of unrelated, inaccurate and clumsy fragments 
, taken without understanding from widely different sources and 
usually copied, not from the original, but, at fifth or sixth hand, 
from reproductions which in turn were based on other reproductions. 
In recent years we have had the ludicrous example of a church 
where the ‘design’ was an amalgamation of parts from no less than 
fseven different incompatible historical styles! There can be no 
reasonable or logical basis for this illiteracy, which merely creates 
an impression that the Church has no connection with the conditions 
of the present day since its visible expression in its buildings is so 
deliberately archaic and out of contact with the daily life of its 
members”’. 

In the twenties and the thirties a new spirit spread abroad, first 
in Europe and later extending to other continents. This might be 
summarised as an attempt to return to the roots of architecture, to 
devise buildings which would cater for both the practical functional 
and the higher needs of their time, and not rely on pale imitations 
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of the genius of the past. It was no coincidence that this new con. 
ception of the nature of architecture ran parallel to a similar 
re-appraisal of the relationship of clergy and laity in the life of the 
Church; nor that those who sought to promote more active la 
participation in the liturgy turned to modern architecture to provide 
an appropriate background and expression for such activities. 

In Ireland, a variety of causes have combined to delay the accept- 
ance and assimilation by architects and their clients of this new 
spirit. High on the list of these causes must be the hand-to-mouth 
nature, up till comparatively recently, of Irish architectural 
education. It is hardly more than forty years since the first architec. 
tural degree was conferred in an Irish university; before that the 
profession was recruited from those apprentices who learned (at 
the expense of their principal’s clients) how to perform a limited 
number of jobs extremely well, but got no comprehensive training 
at all. More recently war and post-war conditions, with their 
interruption of foreign travel and study, have hampered a further 
generation of architects, so that truly it may now be said that for 
the first time the present generation is getting something like a 
fair chance. 

The natural result of all this was that modern architecture— 
especially in its highest and most important and complex form, 
modern church design—has been only very imperfectly absorbed 
and understood by our profession. This has resulted in some 
unfortunate buildings, which have made only too easy the task of 
those who wish to defend tradition and eschew all novelty. Within 
the last decade, however, there has come a subtle but definite change. 
The situation has undoubtedly been helped by the increase in the 
number and quality of secular buildings designed in a truly modem 
(i.e. non-copyist) fashion; but the change is primarily due to the 
taste and enlightenment of those clergy who have seen past the 
doctrinaire speeches of the young and the aesthetic fumblings of 
the inexperienced to the real nature and value of this new aesthetic. 

What, shorn of high-falutin theory, does modern architecture 
claim to be or to do? It is not mere Functionalism, as many of its 
early exponents (and some of its more recent critics) seemed to 
believe—much modern building is richly decorated and quite 
ornate. Rather it is an attempt to build honestly, using materials 
and methods of construction, and above all forms and shapes, 
which seem to the designer most appropriate to the time and place, 
helped but unhampered by what other designers have done else- 
where at other times. In terms of church building, it does and must 
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+} mean a profound respect for and observance of the traditions of 


the Church in ali matters of principle; but without committing the 
designer to employ in Dublin or Limerick or Galway in 1959 
solutions which were successful in Palestine or Perugia five, ten, or 
fifteen centuries earlier. False tradition copies only the letter of the 
past, and that often ineptly; true tradition admires the spirit of the 
past and is moved to emulation in contemporary terms. 

The examples illustrated all have this in common—that they 
stand or fall by their intrinsic quality as works of art, and not by 
how faithfully or otherwise they reproduce something else that the 
designer has seen and copied. The writer does not claim for any of 
these works the status of world masterpieces; but they are all 
supremely honest works; and if the standard of design, sacred or 
profane, never fell below this level, then Ireland could indeed hold 
up her head amongst the nations, unashamed of her designers or 
of those who commission them. 

The Curragh Garrison Church of Saint Brigid (No. 1) is the work 
of a team of architects from the Office of Public Works—G. 
MeNicholl, T. J. Ryan, M. J. Curran (Mr. Ryan is now in private 
practice). Speaking at the opening of this church in November, the 
Most Reverend Dr. Keogh, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, said 
that it had “‘dignity, simplicity and austerity. It is modern but it is 
modernism of the best kind. I would like to see more of that 
modernism in the country”. Dignified and austere it certainly is; 
yet it is adorned with a wealth of sacred art—noticeably the fine 
altar furnishings and tabernacle (No. 5) by Brother Benedict of 
Glenstal, and the teak group of Saint Brigid, Patroness of the 
church, by Oisin Kelly (No. 6)—and the total effect is one of great 


N} richness subordinated to the unity of the whole design and the 
|} solemn purpose which it serves. The Saint Brigid group is not seen 


to the best advantage, owing to the rather coarse corbel on which it 
is supported and to the hood over it (surely unnecessary because of 
the deep overhang of the main roof above) but it remains probably 
the most satisfying single unit in the whole design. 

The Galway Chapel of Madonna della Strada in the church of 
Saint Ignatius (No. 2), designed by Michael Scott, suffers in 
monochrome reproduction in that its chief glory is the mosaic 
mural by Louis Le Brocquy, a marvellously luminous colour- 
harmony, mostly in tones of blue and green, which lovely in itself 
; yet thoroughly subordinate to its purpose as part of the whole 

esign. 
The Good Shepherd Convent, Derry (No. 4), by Corr and 
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McCormick, is an example of an interior not intended prima 
for public worship. The design appears clean and straightfo 
but not having visited this church the writer cannot comment of 
at first hand. 

The final example is the Church of Killyon, Hill of Dow 
Co. Westmeath (No. 3), by James Fehily. This austere little chung 
is of great interest for a number of reasons: first, because 
designer was at the time only half-way through his universif 
career; secondly, because it was partly built by direct labour & 
the co-operative effort of parishioners, and much of the detailiag 
was kept deliberately simple to suit amateur constructional ski 
thirdly, largely because of the foregoing, it worked out extreme 
low in cost. It is not of interest merely for this, however, but intrilj 
sically. It represents, not the end of the search for a contemporaly 
idiom in church design for our time and our country, but a go@ 
sound contribution to that search. It is humble and withom 
pretensions; it does its job, at the practical level, supremely well 
and it contrives to look extremely handsome. Let us take couré 
from the thought that its designer, and his generation, are not 
thirty years old. 

PATRICK M. 
The Building Centre, 17 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin 


Interior coarseness 


For those who lack supernatural vision the whole language 
creation is unintelligible. It remains merely so many words 
which they find no meaning; they are like the disciples of Our Lom 
who did not understand what He was talking about when He toll 
them of His passion. One frequently comes across this interi@ 
coarseness, this lack of sensitivity; and to remedy it is one of t& 
most important tasks of confessors, educators and spiritual 
directors. 


FEDERICO SUAREZ. Our Lady the Virgin, p. 
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THE GARRISON CHURCH OF SAINT BRIGID, 
THE CURRAGH, COUNTY KILDARE. 


Architects 
Gerald McNicholl, T. J. Ryan and M. J. Curran 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
CONVENT, DERRY. 


Architect 
McCormick 
and Corr 


fee THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF KILLYON, COUNTY 
WESTMEATH. 


Architect 
James Fehily 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Father Kevin McNamara, Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
writes: 


Readers of THE FURROW may be interested in an unusual series 
of titles for the Stations of the Cross which I noticed last summer 
in a German parish church. Instead of the customary titles, each 
Station was marked by a single word to convey its significance 
and suggest an application to life. The advantage of this method 
is obvious in the help it gives towards meditation. There is a certain 
loss of simplicity and directness, however, which together with the 
popular reluctance to part with the familiar, would have to be 
taken into account before deciding to adopt the new method, even 
in a modified form. 

The following is the list of German titles, with a suggested 
translation. In a few cases I have been unable to find a suitable 
single English word to convey the exact meaning of the German: 

. Verurteilung (Condemnation). 

. Bereitschaft (Readiness or Willingness). 

. Schwdche (Weakness). 

. Begegnung (Meeting). 

. Mitwirkung (Together seems better than Co-operation, 
which is not forcible enough). 

. Mitleid (Compassion). 

. Ermattung (Faintness). 

. Mahnung (Warning). 

. Entkraftigung (Exhaustion). 

. Entdusserung (Renunciation). 

. Hingabe (Giving without reserve). 

. Opfertod (Even unto Death). 

. Weinung (Mourning). 

. Zur Auferstehung (Awaiting Resurrection). 

The titles of the three “‘Fall’’ Stations are of special interest, 
expressing the gradual ebbing away of Our Saviour’s strength; 
“Warning” on the Eighth Station brings out the significance of 
Our Lord’s words so much better than the usual “‘Jesus Consoles 
the Women,” and the splendid Zur Auferstehung of the Fourteenth 
Station calls attention to the victory of the Cross and the glory 
that attends it. 
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A priest writes: 


On the day following my reading of Dr. Cunnane’s thought. 
provoking discussion of the layman’s part at Mass (November 
issue) I looked through some essays written by girls about nine 


year old. They were asked to describe a community Mass in which | 


they had taken part. “‘I liked it very much because we answered the 
priest ...”’ ““We all answered the Mass together and we sang the 
hymns ...I prefer that Mass because we answer it”. ““The Mass 
was lovely because we sang hymns”’. “I like very much to have 
Mass like that one always’’. Obviously the children like participa- 
tion. The Mass becomes interesting because they themselves are 
very much in the picture. So many encouraging reports of what is 
happening in parishes throughout the country are received that 
it is a pity that other priests are not heartened to imitate this joyous 
initiation of youth into making the most of the liturgy. In this case 
nothing succeeds so gloriously as success. 


Mrs. Nora Barrett, 3 Belgrove Park, Chapelizod, Dublin, writes: 


I have just read Father Cunnane’s article on the Mass in this 
month’s FURROW—and I want to say I enjoyed it very much, and 
learned quite a lot from it. 

One thing I always found difficult to explain—even to myself, 
but more so to children, was that the Mass is the same sacrifice 
as that on the Cross. This article brings that out very clearly and 
I feel now if I were let loose on a class of children, I could get it 
across much better. 

When we were in Italy and Sicily last Spring, I often listened, 
spellbound, to the people, answering the priest quite naturally and 
unselfconsciously at Mass. I was beside an old woman one morning; 
she looked just a bundle of clothes and seemed almost asleep 
but she answered all the responses in a low, reverent voice and said 
the Agnus Dei and other parts with the priest. I felt she was in very 
close union with the priest and was hearing Mass better than I was. 

It will take a lot of hard work and much coaxing to get us here 
in Ireland to that stage—but I’m sure it would lead to a much 
better understanding of the Mass and a much greater love of it. 


* * * 


Father Gregory Brophy, C.F., Curragh Camp, writes: 


I am prompted by reading two excellent articles in the November 
issue to inquire why most writers, especially priests, shy off referring 
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to a part of the Mass which is the special province of the layman— 
the collection at the offertory. 

Sacrifice is a form of gift giving. In the Mass the laity provide 
the gifts. We know from the earliest times that the gifts of the 
faithful were carried in procession to the altar at the offertory. 
‘Some of the gifts were used for the Sacrifice, some distributed to 
the poor and part was used to maintain the clergy. 

We have a detailed account of Mass at the time of Saint Gregory 
the Great. The bringing of the gifts in procession was most solemn. 
Everyone in the congregation made an offering to express his or 
her participation in the Sacrifice and to express their dedication 
to God. Surely now is the time to awaken consciousness of this 
ancient form of lay participation. 

The collection has a place in the Mass. It becomes, if its true 
significance is understood, not an irritation or a distraction as 
many laity now believe it to be, but a religious action. 


Zz Zz Zz 


La nuit de Paques. Readers who would like to secure a showing 
of this 16 mm. French film of the Easter Vigil are advised to 
make an early booking with the Secretary of THE FURROW (telephone 
Maynooth 215). Showing time is half an hour and the rental is 25/-. 
Father Agnellus Andrew, O.F.M. of the BBC supplies the English 


commentary. 
* * * 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the receipt of £100 from 
“A Northern Priest” “to promote the work of the Latin American 
mission in whatever way the Editor thinks best”’. 


* * * 


A priest engaged in teaching would welcome the opportunity of 
supplying in an American parish for the period 20 July— 20 Septem- 
ber 1960, or for a portion of that period. He may be reached c/o 
the Editor. 


Christmas is a time for gifts. The thoughtful giver will resist the 
commercial glamourising of the trivial and the gadget to spare a 
thought for the furnishings of the mind, books and periodicals. 
The range of these latter is wide enough to cater for every possible 
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taste and need. Friends overseas will especially appreciate the regular 
link of a magazine from home. 

This brief “shopper’s guide” is offered merely as a sampling, 
selecting a few of the dozens of excellent periodicals available. Not 
to speak of THE FURROW (Ireland and Britain 27/6, elsewhere 30/-), 
there is HIBERNIA (27/6, 69 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin), a new lay| 
weekly of comment which, after a period of uncertainty following its 
change to a weekly, is establishing itself as a balanced and en- 
lightened commentary on Irish affairs. America produces a unique 
monthly magazine, especially intended for the married. MARRIAGE 
(U.S. and Canada $3, foreign $4, Saint Meinrad, Indiana, U.S.A) 
has five sections—Husband-Wife, Parent-Child, Family-Society, 
Family-God and a fiction department. Books and films are noted 
from the family angle. The problems that arise in marriage are 
treated here with frankness and in an atmosphere of reverence. The 
liturgical influence of its Benedictine home breathes through all 
the sections of this magazine. Young married couples especially 
will be grateful for its moral guidance and spiritual enlightenment. 
Sisters, particularly those with responsibilities of administration and 
direction, will appreciate a subscription to REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS 
($3, 3115 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 18, Missouri, U.S.A), 
which carries articles by experts on questions of canon law and the 
spiritual life. The Irish Dominican bi-monthly DOCTRINE AND LIF 
(Saint Saviour’s, Dublin, 10/-, $1.50) also had some excellent articles 
on the spiritual life during 1959. A subscription to a periodical on 
sacred art is acceptable to almost every kind of reader, though thes: 
publications are often beyond the capacity of the common purse. 
LITURGICAL ARTS, written in English and richly illustrated, is an 
excellent quarterly ($5, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 17, U.S.A). 
The Belgian ART D’EGLISE (36/-, Abbaye de Saint André, Bruges 3, 
Belgium) carries an English translation of its principal articles 
(which are in French). This urbane periodical is modern in outlook 
and yet respectful of tradition. It will give special pleasure to readers 
who are careful about beauty in the service of worship. 
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FILMS 


HE spectacle of an old fellow tied to a young girl is not found 

to be a very palatable one by the general run of mankind. 

The most popular imaginative treatment of it—available in so 
many tales of January and May, crabbed age and golden youth— 
is the robustly comic one where the girl does not take her case too 
seriously and the old fool is destined for the grave. If on the other 
hand she appears as a tragic victim of circumstance (as in Sive) he 
usually figures as the horrible and malign old lecher. Even when the 
story is one of mutual attraction our offended feelings still catch on 
the ridiculous, painful or grotesque aspects of the case and are 
hardly won to sympathy with the aged lover. This very bid for 
sympathy is the tricky line taken by Paddy Chayefsky in Middle of 
the Night (Regal Rooms). As usual his play was tailored first for 
television and then for Broadway before providing the script for 
this film of Delbert Mann’s. After Wedding Breakfast and Marty 
it was fairly to be expected that once again romantic love would be 
discovered in wry and unromantic places and also that his little 
people’s need for each other, which haunts him, should be inter- 
preted by Chayefsky solely as a need for this kind of love and for 
nothing else. 

A twenty-four year old receptionist (Kim Novak) comes under 
the sudden notice of her fifty-six year old employer Jerry Kingsley 
(Fredric March), because her recent divorce leaves her unnerved 
during office hours. A self-made success in the garment trade and 
a widower, he is taken care of by an unmarried sister and pestered 
with introductions to “‘suitable”’ middle-aged friends of hers. Now 
he plunges anxiously and nervously in love with the girl. Family 
reaction on both sides is lively but discredited in each case by the 
lack of effective family bonds. In the girl’s home the traditional 
reaction comes from a mother who never had a clue what parent- 
hood meant. The ex-husband who turns up has no words for her 
but those of a nauseating sex-worm. The shocked opposition of 
Jerry’s sister is discounted as due to jealousy and the prospect of 
insecurity. By contrast his married daughter, very frank and clinical 
in the modern manner, treats the affair as a “‘phase’’. She pro- 
nounces on it coolly in terms of infantile dependence and the 
father-figure until her sensible husband charges into this “‘two-bit” 
psychology and points to her as the one who has never disengaged 
herself emotionally from her father ... These domestic shows, 
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played off against each other and the main situation, are in the best 
Chayefsky manner—very diverting, acutely observed, sketched with 
the greatest speed and economy and with an uncanny eye for the 
revealing detail (e.g. the daughter’s shutting the door on the others 
and sitting on her father’s bed for their intimate chat). All the 
minor parts are excellently played by a cast which includes Glenda 
Farrell, Edith Meiser, Martin Balsam and Lee Grant. 

Equally absorbing is the progress of the central affair but only up 
to the point where it has to be resolved. Kim Novak has still a 
very limited range but she does intermittently express the bewildered, 
highly-strung neurotic character of the girl. Both parties are 
uncertain of their feelings and fearful of the discrepancy in their 
ages; but the man is swept besides by moods of inadequacy and 
jealousy and tortured by the ambiguities of mere lust and “‘candy-” 
love. Far from shirking the pitiable aspects of this state, writer, 
director and actor train our gaze on it in close-up; yet pathos and 
not degradation is clearly aimed at. Only a few ugly touches of 
over-direction or over-acting spoil this intention when Fredric 
March blots an otherwise sympathetic performance with some extra 
twitchings and grimaces. For this film is after all about human dignity 
or the struggle to preserve it. In rather obvious contrast all through to 
Jerry Kingsley is his partner Lockman (Albert Dekker), who fills 
up a loveless life with desperate salacities, retailed each day to the 
boys at the office. Jerry’s affair has come almost to the point of 
final rupture and he is ready to fly from the girl’s clinging demands 
when Lockman’s attempted suicide jolts him out of his fear and 
self-pity. For the hundredth time he runs up the stairs to her flat— 
and all is well; they accept their need for each other. 

Up to this the plea for our sympathy has worked; this is what we 
wanted, but not this way, not with this incredible jolt. Chayefsky 
fails here to pull off a telling dramatic motif—the violent biological 
reaction from the proximity of death—even though he has 
prepared for it by Jerry’s gnawing sense of life slipping away unlived. 
For the moment of change, of dramatic illumination is not to be 
found in Jerry’s reaction. In its place all the wrong questions rear 
their heads: how is this start any different from all the others? if, 
as they say, ‘‘love is an obsession” but remains so to the end, what 
future have these two? what difference for her between this man 
and her first husband? Due to Chayefsky’s dramatic failure we 
are thus impelled beyond his own terms of reference. He works 
deeply and faithfully within a society where the old barriers of the 
marriage bond and effective family pressures have gone down— 
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so that moral reflections on the evils of divorce are not immediately 
relevant. Yet one is reminded of them—like an echo hanging 
remotely in the air. “Pity these people who need one another’; 
but the need and the emotion remain too vague and generalised to 
provide a convincing artistic form. For all its freshness of eye and 
the novelty of its settings how fully this film shares in the American 
tradition of love-solves-all and the happy ending. Once again 
romantic love exacts its price until it is acknowledged—and then 
no more. Naturally enough this was the most fascinating and 
irritating film of the month from a human point of view. 

In Yesterday’s Enemy (Adelphi) a Japanese officer pillories most 
damningly the two-faced code of war applied by the British to 
large and small nations. Yet it is an English script and a British film. 
For a few years now anti-war films in the tradition of All Quiet on 
the Western Front (e.g. The Young Lions, Paths of Glory, The Bridge 
on the River Kwai) have been dealing with the pointlessness of war. 
But the one-sided view persisted and tilted the balance of heroism 
still to one side—the right side, our side. Even The Bridge on the 
River Kwai flinched from the full irony of war and muddled its 
climax with half-heroic triumph thus spoiling the logic by which 
Colonel Nicholson’s very devotion to duty distorted his vision of 
the ultimate purpose of that duty. This new British film goes the 
rest of the way at last. The very qualities required for war—courage, 
loyalty, heroism—are precisely those which, it says, lead to atroci- 
ties, whatever the side, whoever the man. A band of British soldiers 
are caught behind the Japanese lines in Burma and their officer 
(Stanley Baker) must try to transmit some vital information which 
has come their way and get through at the same time with as many 
of his men as possible. Under the stress of this necessity it is the 
British (who ‘‘don’t do that sort of thing”’, as one of them protests) 
who must abandon the wounded to certain death; the decent 
British officer who shoots two innocent Burmese civilians to force 
an informer into talking; the loyal British sergeant who kills the 
latter in cold blood though he has been promised his life as reward. 
It all seems necessary until the situation is exactly reversed and the 
same tactics are duplicated by the Japanese. The plot is so mathe- 
matically built that its bones show somewhat through the film, more 
obviously perhaps than in the original TV medium; but the irony 
achieved has remarkable force. 

This Other Eden (Metropole) is the best of the Abbey comedies 
so far filmed at Ardmore Studies, rather less static in its camera 
style than its predecessors though still too much so, funnier though 
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more local in its humour, relying still on stock types and comm 
ventional situations which lie however within hailing distance 
contemporary Irish life and somewhat farther from Lover ang 
Lever. The play’s well known defects of untidy plotting and inchog 
characterisation are irremovable but this film version owes j 
relative success to Leslie Philip’s portrait of the Englishman and (am 
the performances of Paul Farrell, Niall MacGinnis and Milo O’Sheaiia™ 
Audrey Dalton’s romantic role is poorly conceived on paper bua 
allowing for this, it would be a pity if her screen personality is iam 
be modelled on the oh-so-sweet Miss of suburban Dublin, 
sophisticated head and empty heart. a 


PETER R. CONNOLLY | 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RE-DISCOVERY AND RE-ASSESSMENT 


ECEMBER 1959, and the end of a year. There could be n 
better time for reassessing a year’s viewing and a year 
reviewing. Add to this the impetus of rediscovery—the resulf 
of a long stretch of close-packed, intensive viewing—and I am we 
launched on the last article of the year. For I really have beem™ 
rediscovering television; not scientifically but artistically. In ways 
rediscovery is more exciting than discovery. This is because it i 
on the second occasion that revelation comes, not the first, and, with 
revelation, true understanding. For there is too much of a shock 
in initial discovery—the impact is too great, too strong. The impres#a 
sions you get and opinions you form may be, though basically 
sound, a little out of proportion. ] 
This intensive viewing of mine, taken in conjunction with moré§ 
than a year’s extra-critical and extra-analytical viewing enables méy 
to see a bit better what I will call the pattern of television prow 
grammes and material. I lost and regained my faith in televisiongay 
several times. I find the loss inevitably depressing; it leaves m@uamm 
irritable, disheartened, and, worst of all, more than a little con# 
temptuous. The regaining is based on a small but intense upsurggy 
of intellectual excitement, accompanied by renewed enthusiasm fof 
the achievements and the potentialities of this exasperating mediumg 
The chief revelation of my rediscovery was to find myself still 
in agreement with ninety-five per cent of my original view as t 
what constituted television at its best. But now I see even moré 
clearly why I thought so. During the year, in an article on Inter 
viewing, I said that the charm, the power, the excitement 0 
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CHAPEL OF MADONNA 
DELLA STRADA, IN 
THE CHURCH OF 
SAINT IGNATIUS, 
GALWAY. 


Architect 
Michael Scott 


Mosaic by 
Louis Le Brocquy 


TABERNACLE IN THE 
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BRIGID, THE CURRAGH 


Artist 
Benedict Tutty, O.S.B. 
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STATUE OF SAINT BRIGID, THE CURRAGH. 
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television as a medium was based on two things—intimacy and 
extensiveness. Of the two, intimacy probably takes first place. 
“When it gets a good ‘subject’ and a good interviewer, the medium 
comes into its own. Inierviewing is the ideal television programme, 
in which television’s most powerful weapon, intimacy, can be used 
in its fullest capacity’’. 

Therefore television is at its most influential, most compelling, 
most charming, above all most successful when it shows pro- 
grammes that manifest, in varying degrees, this quality of intimacy. 
And it is always these features which renew our faith in television, 
not as a potted-version cinema or theatre, or as radio with sight 
as well as sound, but a medium, even a form of entertainment, in 
its own right. 

By “‘these features” I mean chiefly the interview programmes as 
such, or interview interludes in programmes such as Panorama, 
This Is Your Life, What’s My Line, Small World, It Happened To Me, 
and even, sometimes, Tonight. Under this heading come also the 
instructive programmes, and chief among these is Monitor. I find it 
hard to suppress superlatives when considering this programme. 
Monitor played an important part in restoring my TV faith and 
enthusiasm which was in a very feeble state after the crushing blow 
dealt it by UTV and the awful possible parallels my pessimistic 
mind kept drawing between UTV as it was and Irish TV as it might 
be. Brains Trust should come under the above heading, and just 
fails to do so. Perhaps Lord Hubert Morrison’s condemnation of it 
recently (when being interviewed on Tonight) has some justification— 
“There is definite snobbery in it somewhere’. Most of the other 
educational or instructive programmes, The Sky at Night, The 
Nature of Things (a new series), Viewpoint and others I have men- 
tioned during the year, are not only excellent television but repeatedly 
reaffirm by example the potentiality of television as an instrument 
of instruction. 

To return to Monitor. Why is it so successful? Two main reasons: 
it has ideal television material, which is presented so well it grips 
and holds the attention immediately; and it has its deus ex machina, 
Huw Weldon. Here is an aesthete, a man whose love surely extends 
to all branches of learning, and who loves even more the chance to 
introduce it to some extent—and ever-so-gently!—to thousands of 
viewers. There is not only enthusiasm here, there is a real fervour 
which is channelled and given its impact by restraint, and there is 
what I can only call inspiration. Without doubt my best hours of 
viewing all told have been provided by two men whom I would 
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without hesitation claim as BBC Television’s worthiest, and most 
inimitable personalities—Huw Weldon and Eamonn Andrews. [ 
realise I have mentioned the latter several times. This is because he 
obtrudes himself into the consciousness, admiration and finally 
affection of anyone who does extensive viewing—not only because 
of the number of his programmes but because of his infinite skill 
in conducting them. To him can be paid the greatest compliment 
any entertainer can receive—or any person, for that matter. He 
never palls. He has this quality of television—intimacy to a very 
high degree. The term “everybody’s friend” has maudlin overtones, 
but it can be applied in the truest television sense to Eamonn 
Andrews. In a recent This Is Your Life he asked a member of the 
audience what he liked best about the programme, and the man 
answered simply: ‘““Why, I think yourself, Eamonn’”’. Cliff Michel- 
more is easy-going, smooth-mannered and popular; among the 
intellectuals I cannot praise Huw Weldon highly enough; Edward 
Murrow is the interview-idol of many; but not one of them, and I 
would say this were he Hottentot, Hebrew or Irish (as he is), has 
Eamonn Andrews’s immense television charm. 

Television itself, and not only Panorama, could be called a 
Window on the World, and its second successful “‘talent’’ lies in 
its power of instantaneous visual and auditory communication 
with all parts of the world, and life and people in all parts of the 
world. This power is chiefly incorporated into its newsreels, com- 
mentaries on world affairs, and documentaries. Yet we get even 
closer to reality, to mutual understanding, to interpreting other 
people’s personalities, lives and opinions in a good interview 
programme, than all the documentaries put together. Some one 
once said: “to study and understand one thing in detail, is to 
throw light on all the rest’’. This is certainly proved here. Close-ups 
of interesting, clever and articulate people talking over what most 
nearly affects them will always be better television and better 
entertainment than attempts to show us panoramic scenery, revivals 
of old films, and indeed, some of the TV plays (more about these 
at a later date). Television is not the “‘cinema at home”’. Films and 
film series for the most part only serve to accentuate the drawbacks 
of television. With a film on a 12 inch, 17 inch or even 21 inch screen 
we tend to feel “‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d’ and altogether 
thoroughly frustrated. The cinema is still the only place to see a film 
in comfort, to appreciate or condemn it as a film, not as thwarted 
television. These, and all attempts at “‘glossy’’ productions—which 
are hopeless in black and white—revues, night club acts, singers, 
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most shows, may, indeed do, entertain many people, but they are 
not television, any more than they are life. 
ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Dublin 


TWO AMERICAN CONVENTIONS 


BUNDANCE is a feature of American life. It applies not only 
A to food, motor-cars and such like, but to religious and social 
activities as well. The visitor, faced with so many events of 
great variety, must necessarily pick and choose. Perhaps some 
impressions of this variety and range as reflected in two notable 
Catholic conventions may be of interest. 

The theme of the Twentieth North American Liturgical Week 
was ‘Participation in the Mass”, according to the Instruction of the 
Congregation of Rites of 3 September 1958. 

Irish priests may easily undervalue the importance of such a 
meeting. The participants come, often thousands of miles, from 
widely differing religious areas. The religious contrast, for example, 
between Massachusetts and North Carolina is in many respects 
more marked than that between say Ireland and Nigeria. In a vast 
pluralistic society such as the United States the need for affirming 
priestly solidarity is even greater than it is here. 

Highlight of the programme was Cardinal Lercaro’s talk on ‘“‘The 
Liturgy and Social Action’. His approach to the theme was 
historical. He explained how all the Christian rites had from the 
earliest times, been understood to imply social obligations and he 
illustrated this thesis by quotations from the Pauline epistles and 
the Fathers. 

“The Liturgy”, the Cardinal said, “‘is a powerful factor in mould- 
ing community life; its supernatural power is so strong that it never 
fails to achieve a deep formative influence among the people of 
God ... The liturgy is always an action of the community where 
the whole Church meets, even if some acts seem to bear an individual 
character as in the sacrament of Penance”’. 

The Cardinal worked through the other Christian rites, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Marriage and Burial, explaining how each of these 
had a ‘‘vast social echo in this community of brothers which is the 
Church”. Finally he dealt with attendance at Mass by which the 
social sense is better formed than by any other rite. “In the very 
heart of the liturgy which is the Mass everything draws us with 
supernatural force to the spirit of brotherhood bringing with it a 
true social awareness”. 
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Father Andrew Grecley of Chicago, speaking on “Participation 
Problems in the Modern Parish’’, dealt with the social and cultural 
obstacles that opposed the implementation of the Papal Instruction, 
Liturgy and contemplation exercise a mutual causality on each 
other, and liturgy tends to be shallow without contemplation. 
Certain social factors of American life create serious impediments 
to this marriage between liturgy and contemplation. 

A visitor would have thought that the American mind with its 
genius for experiment and its eagerness for reconstruction would 
be a ready subject for new liturgical practice. But Father Greeley 
maintained the opposite. He graphically illustrated ‘“‘the free- 
floating anxiety and emotional insecurity” prevalent among 
Americans of all types, and pointed out the correlation between 
emotional security and readiness to accept change. For this reason, 
more resistance to liturgical revival was to be expected in the U.S. 
than in a more mature and stable culture. The speaker went on to 
list the obstacles which stood in the way of liturgical reform. The 
first difficulty is presented by “the competition of a vividly sensate 
popular culture”. Secondly, there is the problem of religious 
individualism. Finally there is the basic opposition between “‘the 
leisurely pace of the liturgy and the hectic speed of modern American 
life’. Americans are in a hurry and for them the liturgy takes too 
long to get to the point. The modern American city-dweller is 
largely independent of the forces of nature and oblivious to pastoral 
processes. Rain is no longer the bearer of new life; it is something 
that can ruin a picnic. The remedies prescribed are training in 
mortification and good taste to oppose the mass media and popular 
culture; the community of oneness in Christ to counter individualism 
and false ““Groupism” and contemplation to offset the frantic 
speed of society. 

Between the formal talks of the Liturgical Week, study groups 
and meetings were held each afternoon, led by such personalities 
as Father Leo Trese and Father Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., 

Editor of worsHiP, who also contributed a scholarly address on 
“Popular Participation and the History of Christian Piety”. Each 
evening, dialogue Mass was celebrated and one had the opportunity 
of hearing the Gelineau psalms being sung by a responsive 
congregation. 


A less professional air prevailed at the Christian Family Move- 
ment convention which followed immediately on the Liturgical 
Week. The more relaxed and even folksy atmosphere which the 
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C.F.M. personnel introduced was more than welcome to a Notre 
Dame which sweltered in a record heat wave. 

The Christian Family Movement is a couple-centred organisa- 
tion aimed at developing strong Christian family life. By using the 
Gospel and social enquiry technique it inspires a sense of family 
Apostolate and tackles domestic and community problems. Each 
group is made up of five or six couples who meet every two weeks in 
one another’s home. In a few years C.F.M. has grown to a member- 
ship of 30,000 couples in 150 dioceses in 26 countries. 2,400 members 
assembled at Notre Dame to compare notes and prepare for the 
work of the coming year. This year their study and action will be 
concerned with American political life. Their convention besides 
being a workmanlike assembly also has the pleasant character of a 
reunion or social get-together. This American penchant for fraternal 
organisation seems valuable whenever it has an intelligent Christian 
basis. Among C.F.M.’s distinguished guest speakers were Arch- 
bishop Meyer of Chicago and Senator Eugene McCarthy (to be dis- 
tinguished from the late Senator J. McCarthy). Archbishop Meyer’s 
address developed the statement of Pope Pius XII ‘“‘that this age 
has greater need for witnesses than apologists’. 

Senator McCarthy, who spoke on Political Responsibility, is 
much admired by informed American Catholics, whose ardent hope 
is that men of his calibre be multiplied. Since the war there has 
been a remarkable social upgrading of Catholics in American life. 
Writers like Will Herberg have marked this ‘“‘upward mobility” as 
certain and significant. With increased Catholic prestige and 
influence comes the correlative of increased political responsibility. 
The approaching American Presidential elections with the slender 
possibility of a Catholic President means of course that attention 
focuses more on politics and public life,—a slender possibility 
rather than hope, since many educated Catholics are not satisfied 
with Senator Kennedy’s maturity as a Catholic and do not consider 
him an ideal prospect. If a politician would but appear with 
McCarthy’s mind and Kennedy’s wealth American Catholics would 
indeed be happy. That unfortunately is an airy ambition. 

Labour Unions, their power and function, were also examined at 
C.F.M. sessions. The Hoffa affair has made American Catholics 
very sensitive to their civic responsibility. More than ever they 
realise the need to be informed and help shape public opinion on 
this front. During the coming year C.F.M. groups will address 
themselves to all these matters. 

C.F.M. has proved its sturdiness as a champion of Christian 
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values. It has helped thousands of Catholic families to keep their 
Christian vision undimmed amid the confusing standards of a 
secular society. At Notre Dame their spirit was impressive. 


Only abroad do Americans speak of themselves as such. At 
home they are Irish, or German, or Polish, etc. Proud as Americans 
are of their Irish ancestry, some, engaged in social action, are 
critical of certain aspects of Irish-type Catholicism. Then criticism, 
they maintain, is not yet altogether of merely historical interest. 
The characteristics of the traditional Irish parish which these 
Catholic actionaries criticise has equally been found as a legacy 
of all immigrant Churches, e.g., a certain ghetto mentality, now 
happily vanishing. This was inevitable for a people on the defensive, 
grouped together in urban centres as Irish Catholics had always 
been. It is claimed that the growth of Christian responsibility in the 
area of social action has been retarded by some regrettable features 
in Irish Catholicism in exile. There was a tendency for the pastor 
to be autocratic, with the layman kept in his “‘proper” place of 
perpetual adolescence. A strong administrative structure was built 
up in a community where obedience was the sovereign virtue. 
Sadly, it is alleged, the Irishman’s justice and charity did not match 
his piety and generosity. A vigorous sacramental Catholicism should 
have produced a well formed social conscience (according to the 
logic of Cardinal Lercaro) but this was often lacking. The current 
judgment that the Irish as a group are unsympathetic towards the 
Negro suggests a deficiency that still exists. 


Many American Catholics are unaware of the signs of vitality 
in the Irish Church. They are surprised to learn of organised social 
study, pre-nuptial courses, liturgical congresses, etc., as features of 
Irish Catholic life. 


The short-term visitor to the United States misses much. He is 
given only a fleeting glimpse of the outside of a complex social 
structure. He is dangerously subject to all the errors of the unin- 
formed,—generalising from isolated experiences and a tendency to 
listen to the country’s loudest voice, which is often not the most 
authentic. Yet with all the difference which such limitations impose 
the European visitor carries away the image of a Church turned 
towards the future, vital and in motion. 


THOMAS STACK 


Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, Dun Laoghaire 


¢ 
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A HALLOW-E’EN CONFERENCE 


URING the Hallow-e’en weekend I attended a Peregrinari 

pro Christo conference in Magnificat House, Dublin. Each 

year thousands of university students and teachers spend their 
summer holidays working in England and on the continent. Could 
these people be organised for the apostolate? This question was 
tackled in autumn 1957 by a Legion of Mary praesidium in University 
College, Dublin. They decided to organise student legionaries, who 
would work in England with their fellow-students and act as an 
apostolic cell in their midst. With this cell idea, it was hoped to 
stimulate not only the holiday workers but eventually the thousands 
of other Irish emigrants. 

In December 1957 a special praesidium was formed to prepare 
for this proposed adventure and training conferences were arranged 
in Dublin for the teachers and students who hoped to take part in 
the campaign. The first of these conferences was concerned with 
spiritual formation; the second considered the nature and necessity 
of the apostolate, while the third stressed the importance of 
enthusiasm. Eventually seven university students and five teachers 
assembled in London in July 1958 to begin the campaign. Assisted 
by the Columban Fathers and London legionaries, they found jobs 
in factories, hotels and offices, where they engaged in active apos- 
tolate among their fellow-workers. They spent their free time 
working with London legionaries in Hyde Park and at Marble Arch, 
where they sold Catholic papers in competition with their Communist 
neighbours. After an average stay of six weeks the members of the 
team had been instrumental in the conversion of nine people, 
including an Anglican minister, who is now studying for the priest- 
hood. But, as might be expected, the greatest effect of such an 
adventure was on the legionaries themselves, who returned home 
with a greater understanding of the function of the modern layman 
in the Church. 

The first Hallow-e’en conference took place in 1958 to propagate 
this idea. Members of the team related their experiences to Legion 
officers, teachers from several areas and students from the con- 
stituent colleges. A more ambitious scheme was formulated for the 
following year and training conferences were organised in Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick and Mullingar. On 21 June 1959 the first group of 
this year’s 96 campaigners—46 teachers, 40 students, 10 seminarians 
—left for London. The duration of the campaign varied for 
individuals, ranging from fourteen weeks to ten days, but an average 
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of six weeks per person was again reached. The girls again worked 
as chambermaids and waitresses in the hotels, while the men tried 
everything from designing flats on drawing boards to building them 
on sites. They were directed in their apostolic work by the Irish 
priests who are in charge of the emigrants in those particular centres, 
After working hours, they undertook additional projects in con- 
junction with London legionaries. These centred mainly on 
specialised work for the™emigrants and on conversion work. In this 
context trains were met at Euston and Paddington and work and 
accommodation were found'for many of the emigrants. Indeed at 
Euston, more than at any other place in London, the Irish legionary 
is like “the Son of Jacob, meeting his brothers in their human 
tribulation”’. 

Hyde Park was again the focal point of the conversion drive. 
The rosary was recited nightly at Speakers’ Corner and afterwards 
many of the curious onlookers were contacted. The following 
statistics may be some indication of the quality of this campaign: 


26 % of non-Catholic contacts were interested in the Church; 
Catholic Enquiry Centre cards; 

40% “of practising Catholic contacts became legionaries; 

54% “of lapsed Catholic contacts desired to be reconciled; 
27% were in fact reconciled. 


A more intensive conversion plan, labelled Operation- 
Information, was carried out in the Notting Hill area. Two hundred 
and eighteen homes were visited and explanatory leaflets on con- 
troversial points were delivered weekly for seven weeks to the 
interested families—a day of enquiry was afterwards organised by 
the local praesidium for 50% of the non-Catholics who had taken 
the “‘seven-weeks course”’. 

Operation-Sherborne was a similar but more organised 
adventure. Twenty-one London legionaries, including many of the 
Irish holiday workers, were invited by the local priest to contact 
the 7,000 inhabitants of Sherborne. The visitation was completed in 
two days and a day of recollection was organised for over 100 non- 
Catholics. In other words the Catholic population of Sherborne, 
which at present is one hundred and seventy, may soon be doubled. 

On Sunday mornings the holiday workers met at Senatus head- 
quarters, under the direction of Father Aedan McGrath, to review 
their work and to decide policy for the following week. The cell 
idea is always stressed at those meetings and the Legionaries 
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constantly urged to act as a leaven in their particular environments. 

This same idea was re-echoed at this year’s Hallow-e’en conference 
when it was made the pivot of the holiday apostolate. The purpose of 
this conference was to prepare for 1960. Spiritual formation and 
the needs of the apostolate were again discussed. It was pointed 
out that the asceticism of the Irish monks was the real cause of their 
peregrinari pro Christo desire. 

Already recruiting and organising are in progiess for 1960. It is 
hoped to send one thousand holiday workers not only to London 
and the other English cities, but also to some of the continental 
countries. This ambitious programme has distinct possibilities. 
Perhaps it is not too much to hope for some type of link-up between 
those holiday workers and the many Irish priests who also spend 
their summer holidays working in England. If achievements and the 
general tone of the conference are a safe guide, this Peregrinari pro 
Christo movement marks a new and very definite development in 
the history of the lay apostolate in Ireland. 

THOMAS CARROLL 


Dunboyne House, Maynooth 
FILMSTRIPS 


ILMSTRIPS on the Life of Our Lord are the best ones to buy 

in the beginning. They are easy to use; little preparation is 

necessary because the subject matter is so familiar. They are 
safe to buy; one glance will generally tell whether a strip is suitable 
to one’s needs or not. They are versatile; we have used the same 
strip with university graduates and tinker children who had never 
been to school. They can be used in different ways, e.g. with 
recorded dramatised commentaries (more about this in a later issue). 
But above all, they are intrinsically the most valuable because they 
help to make the life of Christ known in a pleasant and efficient 
way, and here again we are not thinking solely of children. 


The Life of Our Lord (Part 1) 


As one might expect there is a wealth of material available under 
this heading. Of those filmstrips that we know, the most useful are 
found in two series, the Salesian series on the Gospels of the Sundays 
and Feasts (reviewed below), and “‘The Living Bible Series”, pub- 
lished by Concordia Filmstrips, 42 Museum Street, London, W.C.1, 
which we must leave for a future article. 
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Filmine Don Bosco, Via Maria Ausiliatrice, 32, Torino, Italy. 

Don Bosco Filmstrips, Bollington, Macclesfield, England. 

All Salesian filmstrips are published in Italy in the first instance; 
some of them are republished in England with English credits and 
notes. The English publications are of course readily available in 


Ireland, but the others must be privately imported. As there is some]. 


good material available only in Italy we have on occasion asked a 
friend in Rome to send us small consignments (which he declared 
as exposed photographic film). From the Irish Custom’s point of 
view we have confirmed that there is no duty on filmstrips of this 
type entering the country. 

(There are roughly 1,735 lire to the £.) 

B 4 & 5. THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 76 frames in colour. 42/- the set, 
Repository art of the worst type. It might do for young children. 

B 17 to 24. LA VITA DI GESU. Eight strips in colour, lire 1,400 each. 
This is a series of line drawings washed over with watercolours of 
sombre hues. We don’t find them very attractive. However, there is 
something to be said for having a unified series like this, and taking 
into account the fact that there are between 60 and 70 frames in each 
strip, the complete set works out comparatively cheap. 

The series on the Gospels of the Sundays and Feasts mentioned 
above does not, of course, form a systematic treatment of the life 
of Our Lord, but in fact it does cover most of the important events, 
and in great detail. The paintings are representational in character, 
detailed and colourful: individual frames often look like colour 
photographs. 

We believe this is a suitable technique for a historical subject. 
All are in colour with the exception of those marked B/W, i.e. 
black and white. 

M 5. CHRISTMAS DAY. 36 frames, 24/-. There is a long introduction 
about the peace and prosperity in the Roman Empire which 
prompted Caesar Augustus to put into effect his grandiose scheme 
for a world census. The Christmas story is well told, with many 
memorable pictures. Five frames at the end draw an analogy 
between Christ’s coming on Christmas night and His coming in 
Holy Communion. We never use them. 

M 13. GESU OFFERTO. 24 frames, lire 420, B/W. The significance 
of the ceremony of offering the first-born to God is explained in 
the opening by a flash-back to the first Passover. 

M 109 EPIPHANIA. 27 frames, lire 1,000. A good straightforward 
account which includes a little useful background material on the 
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Magi. Three frames are devoted to prophetic texts, which, of 
course, are in Italian. Colour is only fair. 

M 1. GESU ADOLESCENTE. 40 frames, lire 420, B/W. Much of this 
is background material about the annual visit to Jerusalem for the 
Passover. The Child Jesus is portrayed in a rather effeminate 


‘fashion. Neither condemned nor recommended. 


M 8. GESU TENTATO. 34 frames, lire 420, B/W. The strip opens with 
the baptism of Christ in the Jordan. After each temptation the 
reply of Christ to the devil is developed in a few frames: e.g. Our 
Lord’s words: “‘Not by bread alone. . .” are followed by illustrations 
of Nicolas de la Flue, Theresa Neumann and Saint Catherine of 
Siena, who are all reputed to have received no food apart from the 
Blessed Eucharist for many years. This idea does not seem to work 
out too well. 

M 111. CANA. 28 frames, lire 1,000. Good and useful. 

M 11. THE TEMPEST. 23 frames, 24/-. The first sequence shows 
Our Lord teaching the crowds from Peter’s ship. The artist is the 
same as in “‘Christmas Day”. Good. 

M 112. IL CENTURIONE DI CAFARNAO. 33 frames, lire 1,100. A good 
factual account interrupted by eight imaginative frames, the artist’s 
attempt to illustrate Our Lord’s words about many coming from 
the East and from the West (with particular emphasis on weeping 
and gnashing of teeth). We wish he had controlled his imagination. 

M 23. THE LOAVES AND FISHES. 32 frames, 24/-. A very useful 
subject, and worth having even though the drawing technique and 
use of colour are not the best. 

M 22. THE BLIND MAN OF JERICHO. 46 frames, 24/-. There are 
three sections to this strip. (1) The last journey to Jerusalem and 
Our Lord’s prediction of His Passion and Resurrection. (2) The 
ambition of the mother of James and John. (3) The healing of the 
Blind Man. This last section is rounded off with a homily in eight 
frames on the hands of Jesus which worked so many wonders 
long ago and which are still working in the world though the hands 
of His priests. 

M 19, 20 21. THE PASSION. 118 frames, 56/6. These three filmstrips 
were among the first we ever bought, and still we use them more 
than any others. Of course one can criticise them on many grounds. 
At least two quite different styles of painting are used. Pilate 
seems to look different every time he appears. The “‘bad men” are 
often grotesquely caricatured. Irrelevant details cause the wrong 
type of remark from young people, e.g. ““Look at the kid knockin’ 
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off the apple.’ Having said all that we still think you should have 
them in your collection. 

M 28, 29. EASTER. 14 frames, 42/-. Four frames on the entombment 
are followed by another ten which illustrate an imaginary con- 
versation between the High Priest and members of the Sanhedrin 
as they eat the Paschal supper. After discussing the prophecies 
made by Jesus, they decide to have the tomb guarded. The rest of 
the strip is straightforward. You may take exception to three 
frames: one is a sugary portrait of the risen Christ, the other two 
deal in symbolic fashion with Christ’s victory over death. Death is 
represented in the conventional way by a black-cloaked skeleton with 
scythe. Children might get a wrong impression and mistake it for 
the devil, though that could perhaps be corrected in the presentation. 
The second strip opens with the visit of the women to the tomb, and 
brings the story up to the appearance to Mary Magdalen. We like 
these strips. 

M 39. E DAVVERO RISORTO. 45 frames, lire 1,400. The road to 
Emmaus and the appearance to the Apostles in Jerusalem, con- 
cluding with Thomas’s profession of faith. The subject is a useful 
sequel to the previous strips, but the paintings are cheap and gaudy. 


Film Strip and Slide Distributors Ltd., 3A Harrington Road, 
London, S.W.7. 

THE PASSION OF JESUS. Part I. Gethsemani to the condemnation 
by Pilate. Part. 2. The carrying of the cross to the supper at Emmaus. 
Two strips in colour, 30 frames each, 42/- the set. This is a French 
production distributed by the above firm, with English notes and 
captions. The impressionist paintings are by Descaris, the script 
by Daniel-Rops. If you are the kind of person who prefers to pass 
a Catholic Repository on the opposite side of the street, then this 
may be what you are looking for. We like it, and our arty friends 
approve of it; but we never felt we wanted to use it. What is 
aesthetically good need not be pedagogically useful. 


EAMONN CASEY 
Saint John’s, Limerick 
JOSEPH DUNN 


19 Saint Anthony’s Road, Rialto 


Seek the Fair Land. Walter Macken. 
London: Macmillan. Pp. 345. Price 
16/-. 

Seek the Fair Land is a novel about the 

Cromwellian crucifixion of the Irish 

people. It begins with the siege and 

hideous massacre of Drogheda, and 
ends in the deep fall of that penal night 
which can still touch the memory with 
horror. In the career and through the 
eyes of the hero, Dominick 
MacMahon, whose wife is killed in 
the Drogheda massacre, the tragedy 
of a whole people is witnessed. He 
rescues his two children and a priest 
from the bloodied streets and at last 
reaches haven in “the fair land” of 

Iar Connacht after hair-raising escapes, 

fierce fights, unpleasant encounters 

with soldiers, and the brutal martyr- 
dom of the priest by a villain pickled 
in villainy, who of course gets his just 
deserts not many pages from the end. 

The novel is then a pursuit story, a 
villain-hero story, and a martyrdom 
story. It is narrated skilfully, that is, 
with the skill of a man who knows 
when to pluck the heart-strings, and 
when to tap out terror on the backbone. 

About two-thirds of the way when 

Dominick MacMahon tries to settle 

down, the pace slackens alarmingly, 

but presently it gets going with a fine 
sweep that is maintained to the last 
page. Many of the scenes are minutely 
and credibly vivid, like something 
remembered rather than something 
reconstructed out of time’s debris: 

Drogheda reeking under the sword, 

the flight through woods where wolves 

prowl with guerilla fighters, the dis- 
placed persons streaming across the 

Shannon, the Galway streets in the 

sun, the meeting with the wild 

O’Flahertys with their saffron clothes 

and drooping moustaches and their 

bravery out of a doomed world, and 

Father Sebastian being dragged at a 

horse’s tail to a death by burning on 

a beach. 

The period offers immense themes, 


NEW BOOKS 


filled with tragedy to purge us with 
pity and terror. He would need to be a 
bad writer indeed who would muff all 
his chances with a long or short story 
about siege or massacre, confiscation 
or flight. Mr. Macken is far from being 
a bad writer. He has a keen narrative 
sense, a command of dramatic dialogue 
which is probably better on the stage 
than in some pages of his novel, and 
a warm-hearted, generous, emphatic 
love of people. He writes in a mixture 
of salty realism and sweet romanticism 
—realism for villains, vices, violence; 
romanticism for heroes, virtues, court- 
ship and optimisms; the full mixture 
in varying proportions when the two 
sorts of world meet. It is as if a lens 
were constantly shifting focus from 
sharply defined to misty images, and 
this shifting often takes place inside 
the bounds of the same sentence. For 
instance, describing one of the chief 
characters of the story, Murdoc the 
Gael, he writes: ‘“‘He smelled of sweat 
and the smoky oil of untreated wool’’. 
That is accurate; and it suggests a life 
of great physical exertion, flocks and 
herds and little elegance. But then, the 
novelist adds: ‘‘He also smelled of pine 
trees and open spaces. . .”” Now while 
it may be possible to rub enough resin 
off pine wood so as to make oneself 
smell like a timber-yard, it is prac- 
tically impossible to rub a smell off an 
Open space on to even the shaggiest 
of clothes! Mr. Macket the realist is 
more credible than Mr. Macken the 
romantic. 

His virtues as a writer are in evidence 
in this historical novel, probably his 
finest book, which will surely be 
popular for a long time. But the 
tragic themes of that dark time still 
remain more immense than _ his 
equipment as a writer, however bravely 
and indeed heroically he may use all 
his gifts. He did not spare himself, it is 
plain, when he set about gathering 
materials with which he would con- 
struct the vanished worlds of the 
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Cromwellian period: of Gael and 
English, Catholic, Protestant and 
Puritan, walled town and wild wood- 
land, seaport and high upland farm. 
Effortlessly, he uses historical details 
about clothes, food, furniture, houses, 
travel by road and travel by sea. Page 
after page of his book might, in fact, 
be abstracted as illustrations for 
history lessons that teachers wish to 
save from text-book boredoom and 
death. Here, in fact, is social history 
made to live. Yet, even the enormous 
labour of gathering details and this 
aptness of imagination fail to achieve 
completely that sense of the contem- 
poraneous which any historical novel 
should establish and develop. 

For one thing, there are anach- 
ronisms of concept; for another, a 
use of words that does not accord 
with the temper of the time. A soldier 
speaks about a child as “a kid”; 
another says, “I’m sick of this bloody 
country” and refers to the Irish as 
“poor baskets’’; a woman talks about 
“reading a little literature’ and finds 
something ‘‘so boring”: all usages of 
later centuries. In a story less thickly 
furnished with detail about historical 
things, such an uncritical feeling for 
language might be of lesser moment; 
but surely in Seek the Fair Land, the 
dialogue of the people is part of the 
reconstructed world! Such _ verbal 
usage is, however, of far less moment 
than the introduction of concepts 
alien to the time. 

Would Murdoc the Gael, for 
instance, have ever thought or spoken 
of the beehive huts of early Christian 
Ireland as having been built when men 
“‘were less civilised’? ? Such a concept 
connotes an idea of progress, of 
evolution. If a Murdoc thought 


anything about such huts it would 
surely be to the effect that there were 
giants in those far-off days! Would a 
Dominick MacMahon ever cry out 
with the silly priggishness of an old- 
fashioned evolutionist: ““Wake up. We 
are in the seventeenth century”? Again, 
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would Murdoc a Gael, a Christian 
bending his conscience and defying a 
priest, ever talk to a woman, his 
mistress, about his love for her a 
“something beautiful” in his life’ 
And would Coote, the self-seeking 
Cromwellian agent, speak about the 
Cromwellian entry as a movement into 
“a jungle” (an eighteenth century 
word) where the Irish as the wild 
beasts must first be destroyed, so that 
the forest may be brought to cultiva- 
tion? “What have they to give to 
life?’ he asks. ‘““What have they to 
give to civilisation?’ This is rather 
the voice of Hitler screaming against 
the Russian apes and using “‘life”’ with 
Teutonic emotion and vagueness, 
rather than a man of Oliver Crom. 
well’s time who would have sought, 
hypocritically or not, for religious 
sanctions. 
Mr. Macken’s novel is for neither 
the faint-hearted nor the weak-minded, 
FRANCIS MacMANUS 
Dublin 


The Word of Life. Essays on the Bible. 
A Furrow Book. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1959. Pp. 123. Price 8/6. 

THESE twelve essays are written by 

Irish priests, each of whom is very 

competent to speak on the theme he 

expounds. The essays appeared in 

THE FURROW during 1957, and are 

now presented in their proper order 

as a planned series. They are not 
planned as a comprehensive “Intro- 
duction’’, not does their style bear the 
wearisome connotations of that word. 

The plan is devised to show why and 

how Irish Catholics must read _ the 

Bible. The authors give this purpose 

,, cogent expression, especially in their 

‘ concern to meet unpleasant facts and 
deal with them in a practical way. 

The Bible is the supernatural word 

of God, given for the benefit of Christ’s 

Church; it is God’s dynamic utterance, 

turned into human words and literary 

shapes through the aptitudes of the 
men who produced it. With a light 
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touch the first two essays explain the 
all important meaning of this and of 
its far reaching implications. The next 
two sketch attractively the helps to 
the understanding of the Bible which 
are derived from historical back- 
ground and from an analysis of the 
content and chronological sequence of 
the sacred books. Then comes writing, 
full of zest, on the Bible as literature. 
It is followed by an article which 
expertly puts the Dead Sea Scrolls into 
focus. The next three articles, based 
on experience, treat of the presenta- 
tion of the Bible to study groups, to 
the schools, and to our youth. The 
last three essays are particularly 
valuable. They deal with the Bible in 
its integral function in the liturgy, in 
theology, and in the devotion of the 
faithful. That on theology, by Father 
Conleth Kearns, O.P., contains much 
that deserves quotation, and that on 
devotion, by Father Kevin Condon, 
C.M., like many of the others, should 
inspire Irish priests to put the Bible, 
as Father Jerome Kiely has it, “into 
the hands of the Irish people again’’. 
The book is admirably true to its 
purpose in its general avoidance of 
sides—often deftly executed—on mat- 
ters of divergent opinion. On a rare 
occasion an implicit stand on one side 
cannot be helped. Still, I think that 
near the top of p. 100 the writer, in 
his enthusiasm no doubt, does over- 
state his case. In particular his 
parenthesis there on Form Criticism 
can hardly be accepted as accurate. 
I wonder if on p. 40 the presentation 
of Daniel should have been qualified. 
And is there an implication on top of 
p. 78 that the name Christ is not in the 
spirit of the Bible? But these criticisms 
scarcely impinge on the book’s general 
purpose. 

This small book deserves the 
practical attention of Irish priests, and 
of the laity too. See Father Dermot 
Ryan’s article for what is being done 
in other countries and then ask, Why 
should Ireland lag behind in availing 
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herself of the Bible’s word of life, 
which was given by God for the 
benefit of Christ’s Church? 

AILBE RYAN 


Tallaght 


An Duinnineach, Proinsias O Conluain 
agus Donncha O Céileachair. Sair- 
séal agus Dill, B.A.C. Lgh. 389. 
Praghas 25/- né 15/-. 

Is beag duine den ghluin 6g go raibh 

eolas aige ar an nDuinnineach Ildanach 

cé go bhfuilimid go Iéir fé chumaoin 
aige. Ta lan a lamh anso ag an mbeirt 
udar. Tugaid Iéirii bred ar enigma an 

Duinninigh, an sagart do-aithnid so- 

ghraidh seo, ar a chilra, a mheon, a 

bheatha agus go mér-mhor a shaol le 

Gaeilge agus a shaothar. Des na sé 

codanna ina bhfuil an leabhar rointe, 

ta an moladh is m6 ag dul uaim-se do 

Cuid II ina bhfuil cur sios ar dhuchas 

tuaithe Sléibhe Luachra agus na 

nDuinnineach go spesialta. Is anso ata 
miniu ar a lan de thréithe greannura 
an Ath. Padraig—a mhianach cruaidh 
sicréideach, maoiteach, fiosrach, cnu- 
aisciinta. Ba dheacair teacht ar scéal 
iomlan a bheatha. Ni thagradh sé 
riamh da chursai pearsanta. Ma thug 
sé cul leis an nGaeilge ar feadh 
tamaill da shaol do thug sé cul le 

roint dirithe da dhuchas ar feadh a 

shaoil go léir. Ta tuairisc chomh 

hiomlan agus ab fhéidir anso ar a 

scaradh le Cumann fosa. Ach cad fén 

dtuairim ata ag roint dirithe gur 
glacadh ar ais go hiomlan é roimh bas 
d6? 

Is maith an ceacht do aifeochan- 
tdiri na linne seo an cur sios ata ar 
chonspdidi an Chonartha. Chifidh cuid 
des na sean-laochra go bhfuil bearna 
thall agus abhfus. Nil ach 43 Igh. ag 
cur sios ar na ceithre bliana fichead 
deireannacha da shaol. Is décha narbh 
fhéidir tuilleadh eolais d’fhail. Ta 
léirid maith ar an spritinlaitheach— 
ach do chuala féin scéal ar a 
“fhiaithidlacht” i bhfad_nib fhearr na 
scéal an phuint ata anso. 
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Ta beagnach leathchéad leathanach 
de chur sios ar a shaothar liteartha, 
go mér-mhér ar an bhFocloéir. Ta 
pearsa an udair ina steillebheathaidh 
sa bhFocléir céanna. Ni raibh Gaeilge 
an Duinninigh gan locht, ach do chuir 
sé feabhas ni hé amhain ar a Ghaeilge 
féin ach ar Ghaeilge na Fédhla. Ta 
aistrii anso ar Bhéarla da chuid; 
b’fhearr liom an Béarla bunaidh. 
Aistrimis 6 aon teanga eile ach i. 
Measaim go bhfuil abairti anso agus 
anstid le scriobhndiri cailiila (Béarla) 
na fuil de chiis le iad a bheith sa 
leabhar ach gur thaithin siad leis na 
hidair (e.g. Ich. 243, 254, 256). 

Taspdineann an leabhar so an dul 
chun cinn ata déanta i scriobh na 
Gaeilge le leathchéad bliain: ta ceist 
na gcanuinti ar bhealach a réitithe; 
ta fairsinge focal anso na raibh sa 
teangain a bhi 4 scriobh nuair a 
thosnaigh an Duinnineach. Ta mér- 
chuid focal dtichasach anso nach 
minic a chim 4 n-usdid (e.g. troighin, 
cnuaiscitin, até ag OD) agus go leor 
focal nua agus iasachta gur mithid 
duinn glacadh leo (e.g. gineach, 
féineatas, na fuil ag OD). Ta léarscail, 
deich gcinn de phictidir agus Index 
ag cur le criochnilacht an leabhair. 
Seo ceann des na beathaisnéisi is 
iomldine a scriobhadh sa Ghaeilge le 
fada. Einne até ag plé le Gaeilge 
caithfidh sé an leabhar so do léamh. 

PADRAIG 0 FIANNACHTA 
Manuat 


The British Road to Stalinism. An 

Tris Survey. 1958. Pp. 65. Price 2/6. 
THE present pamphlet examines the 
story of the British Communist Party. 
It takes for granted the evil of 
Communism and concentrates upon 
the tactics employed by the party to 
gain power in Britain. The account is 
readable and succinct; the interest of 
the subject will recommend it to 
priests. It would be well if every active 
trade unionist were acquainted with 
the facts that it contains. 
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The pamphlet gives an account of 
the origins of the “Communist Party 
of Great Britain” in 1920 from an 
amalgam of different Marxist groups 
at the instigation of Lenin. It describes 
the repeated attempts by the Com. 
munist leaders to gain affiliation to the 
Labour Party and Labour’s constant 
rejection of their application. The 
internal structure and control of the 
party are explained, and its subser- 
vience to Moscow is brought out. We 
learn how party membership rocketed 
from its original 5,000 or so to 55,000 
in 1942-43, and how its subsequent 
decline has been hastened, especially 
by the brutal Soviet reaction to the 
Rising in Hungary, so that, at present 
membership is under 25,000. 


By far the most important chapter 
in the pamphlet deals with “The 
Communists and the Trade Unions,” 
The tactics used by the party to 
penetrate the trade union movement 
are touched upon, mention is made 
of some unions already captured by 
the Communists, and the clear warning 
is given that the undoubted success 
achieved here is due to the apathy of 
the ordinary members of the unions. 


The survey also contains chapters 
on The Daily Worker, the Popular 
Front and the Communists and the 
Second World War. A final chapter 
points out that penetration of the 
trade union movement and _ the 
establishment of Communist “‘front 
organisations” are the main pre- 
occupations of the party at present. 
One of the appendices gives a list of 
Communist organisations proscribed 
by the Labour Party. 


The pamphlet is produced by 


Industrial Research and Information 
Services, founded in mid 1956 “to 
assist workers to participate effectively 
in the day-to-day work of their 
voluntary organisation and to en- 
courage the full and constitutional 
working of the unions.” Their pam- 
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phlets are issued from 404 Maritime 
House, London, S.W.4. 

PETER McCONVILLE 
Newry 


Ireland Calling. Joseph Hanly. Dublin: 
_ Parkside Press. Pp. 152. Price 5/-. 
Let me say at the outset that I do not 
like the style of writing in this book— 
and I have finished with adverse 
comment. Mr. Hanly has decided, 
apparently with intent, to develop a 
lapidary style in which every sentence 
is a slogan, thus hoping to impress his 
case more forcibly on the reader. It is 
this reader’s contention that he has, in 
this manner, largely defeated his 
purpose. No slogan is ever completely 
true, as no proverb is completely true. 
Human relations, the activities of 
community living, are too wonderfully 
interlinked, and too uncannily com- 
plicated for the possibility of writing 
a book of simple, unqualified state- 
ments on them. Granted that one 
statement may qualify a previous one; 
but why then make each a jewel 
shining in its own right without 
benefit of setting. Only imperatives 
can retain such simplicity—descrip- 
tions, at least full descriptions, must 
have qualified statement. 

However, this is a question of the 
vehicle, not of the content. With the 
content of Mr. Hanly’s writing no 
Christian, no thinking man, no 
patriot can quarrel. His argument is 
based on the great Social Encyclicals, 
and much of his matter is admittedly 
derived from them. He has studied 
carefully also the Report of the 
Vocational Organisation Commission, 
so shabbily treated by not only public 
authorities but by many private 
thinkers. All of his writing is informed 
by a clarity of cold logic which keeps 
pace with the idealism, untarnished 
with cynicism or disillusion, which is 
so uncharacteristic of Mr. Hanly’s 
age-group. 

Mr. Hanly’s architect son, Daithi, 
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many years ago won a prize for a 
design for a Garden of Remembrance 
to Ireland’s dead patriots. It was a 
design worthy of the project. Ireland 
has never yet implemented that prize- 
winning plan. Let us hope that his 
father’s plan for Ireland’s future, based 
as it is on a high ideal of Christian 
living, may have a happier fate, and 
less time-lag in its implementation. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem. 
(A Study in the Teaching of Saint 
Luke.) Adrian Hastings. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1958. 
Pp. 200. Price 16/-. 

THE aim of the present work is to 

investigate the particular character of 

the Lucan writings i.e., Third Gospel 
and Acts; it is written for those 
seriously interested in the New 

Testament (Preface). In the earlier 

chapters the author studies the sources 

of the sacred writer, his relation to 
the other Synoptics and the manner 
in which he arranges his sources 
according to his own theological view- 
point. A study of the New Testament 
eyewitnesses in general follows and 
then a consideration of the individual 
personages mentioned in the New 

Testament from whom Luke may have 

got information about events narrated. 

Not a single personage who might 

have been a source of information to 

him is passed over. In this the author 
brings out very clearly the historical 
preoccupation of Luke and the New 

Testament writers in general, and 

these chapters should be highly 

appreciated by cultured Catholics and 
teachers of Apologetics, all the more 
so because of the tendency in so many 
present-day non-Catholic Form Critic 

Schools to ascribe the New Testament 

Writings to an amorphous, non- 

critical, ‘“‘mystical” Christian com- 

munity. Our author gives, instead, the 
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true Sitz-im-Leben of these writings. 
The latter part of the book is devoted 
to a detailed study of the theology of 
the Lucan writings, Jesus as Witness, 
Prophet, the New Moses and Elias, 
the role of the Holy Spirit in the life 
and prayer of Jesus. A very interesting 
and original chapter and Appendix 
treat of the theological significance of 
Jerusalem, the ‘Journey section”’ being 
interpreted in the light of this. The 
unity of purpose in Gospel and Acts is 
made clear, Saint Paul bringing to 
completion the work of Jesus. 

Seeing that Father Hastings has 
shown so well how much theological 
ideas influenced the plan of Luke’s 
writings, one is surprised to find no 
mention of Dom Jacques Dupont’s 
theory that Luke’s idea in the com- 
position of Acts was to show that 
had fulfilled the missionary mandate 
of Jesus. ‘““You shall be witness to me 
in Jerusalem, in Judaea ... and unto 
the ends of the earth“ (Acts 1:7-8). His 
thesis demonstrated, Luke immediately 
winds up his chronicle. On the con- 
trary, from the abrupt ending the 
author argues to a probable dating of 
Acts during imprisonment of the 
Apostle (p. 14). Despite Dom B. 
Orchard’s effort (cited on page 
19) we find it hard to see evidence 
of Paul’s use of the Gospel of Matthew 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Such very minor points apart, the 
present work is to be very highly 
recommended. It will reveal to the 
reader the theological wealth and 
beauty of the Third Gospel and Acts, 
writings forgotten, or taken too much 
for granted, perhaps. The author says 
in the Preface that this is his first 
book. We can but hope for more of its 
class and quality from his pen. 

MARTIN McNAMARA 
Moyne Park 


The Spirit of the Spanish Mystics. An 
anthology of Spanish Religious 
Prose from the Fifteenth to the 
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Seventeenth Century. Edited by 

Kathleen Pond. London: Burns and 

Oates. Pp. 170. Price 16/-. 
THE sub-title provides an accurate 
description of this book. It is a 
selection from the writings of twenty- 
eight spiritual writers of Spain’s 
Golden Age. It is a very personal 
anthology, and the main principle 
followed has been that of introducing 
English readers to the little-known 
authors. There is, for this reason, very 
little of Saint Ignatius, Saint Teresa, 
Saint John of the Cross, Rodriguez. 
The little of Saint Ignatius that there 
is is excellently chosen—a letter full 
of good sense and courage. Of the 
three extracts from Saint Teresa the 
first is, it seems to me, very well 
chosen, being little-known and very 
characteristic; but I do not understand 
why we are then presented with two 
passages of doubtful authenticity. 
Neither do I understand why Saint 
John of the Cross should be repre- 
sented by the rather depressing 
Maxims and Counsels and nothing 
else, when there is such a treasury of 
wonderfully inspired writing to draw 
from. 

But the book must be judged by the 
selection from the lesser-known writers, 
and these are varied and stimulating. 
It is the kind of book in which a page 
lights up here and there for the reader 
who journeys through it. Such at least 
has been my experience dipping in 
here and there—discovering the lovely 
few paragraphs of Pedro Malon de 
Chaide on The Magdalen at Christ’s 
Feet and Bernardino of Laredo’s 
conception of the Sweat of Blood as 
the expression of love in agony. 

There is an excellent Short Introduc- 
tion and a short introductory biog- 
raphy of each author. 

NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Gayfield, Dublin 


The Book of Life. The Story of the 
Daniel-Rops. 


New Testament. 


wy OD 
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Translated by Donal O’Kelly. 

London: Burns and Oates. Pp. 154. 

Price 21/-. 
“Lz BESTSELLER” they call him. Henri 
Petiot, of the French Academy, has 
written, under the pseudonym “*Daniel- 
Rops” over seventy books which 
include Jesus in His Time, now firmly 
established as a classic of its kind. In 
The Book of Life he re-tells the story of 
the New Testament for children. This 
will also live as a classic of its kind. He 
knows children as profoundly as he 
knows his subject. The author’s 
personal knowledge of the Holy Land 
combined with his amazing craft as a 
descriptive writer enables him to set 
Our Lord’s life against the heat and 
dryness of the desert, the close-packed 
streets of Jerusalem and the cool 
shores of Galilee in a way that really 
makes the Gospels live for boys and 
girls. The mysterious attraction of the 
man Jesus who had only to say to 
Philip and Levi and Peter and Andrew 
“Follow me” is palpable in these 
pages. 

Because of the lovable image of the 
sacred Humanity which emerges in this 
book, many grown-ups will find it a 
fresh and appealing invitation to 
re-read the Gospels themselves. 

The book is excellently produced 
and contains two maps and over two 
dozen illustrations in colour by Fritz 
Kredel. 

THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 
Sligo 
Saint Gerard Majella. John Carr, 

C.SS.R. Dublin: Clonmore and 

Reynolds Ltd. Pp. 238. Price 12/6. 
THIs is a shortened version of a work 
by the same author, To Heaven 
Through A Window, which is now out 
of print. In it some outlandish stories 
found in the first work have been left 
out, and an appendix concerning Saint 
Gerard’s Family League has been 
added. 

Saint Gerard, who is sometimes 
called the spoiled child of Heaven, is 
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easier to admire than to imitate, but 
it seems as if this is no obstacle to a 
saint’s becoming popular-—rather the 
reverse. He is widely venerated as the 
“mothers’ saint’? and as the patron 
of a good confession, and this readable 
and well printed book is sure of a 
wide appeal. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


Catherine O'Neill. A. J. O’Reilly. 
With a Foreword by Lord Paken- 
ham. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Ltd. Pp. 184. Price 15/-. 

Tuis is the story of a_ beautiful, 

pleasure-loving Limerick girl of the 

the last century who became a 

co-foundress of the French Congrega- 

tion of the Assumption, and an 
outstanding mystic. Her name was 

Catherine O’Neill, or Mother Thérése 

Emmanuel in religion, and she lived 

1816 to 1888. The book is meant as 

an introduction to a larger work 

which has yet to appear, namely 

Mother Thérése Emmanuel’s notes on 

her mystical experiences which she 

kept over a period of forty years on 
the advice of her confessor. 

A good deal of research and con- 
densation has gone into the writing 
of this book. A. J. O’Railly has given 
a concise and thoughtful study of one 
who ought to be, and probably yet 
will be better known in Ireland. The 
chapters on her missionary work in 
England are particularly interesting, 
and are a corrective for any tendency 
to think of the Catholic revival in 
England only in terms of figures like 
Newman and Manning. 

DESMOND MULLAN 

Clonmany, County Donegal 


Riches Despised. Conrad Pepler, O.P. 

London: Blackfriars Publications. 
Tuis book presents a provocative and 
critical analysis of present-day society 
and its failings, and while the modern 
reader will probably resent the slashing 
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condemnation of modern civilisation, 
yet he cannot but admit that much of 
what the author says is fundamentally 
true. The thesis developed so ably in 
this book is that the Christian religion 
cannot exist normally and as an 
integral part of society in the artifi- 
ciality of modern civilisation. Grace 
builds on nature, and modern man 
with his life ruled by mass-production, 
cinema and television, is separated 
from his natural surroundings, cannot 
realise his elemental dependence on 
God and is incapable of receiving any 
religious ideas. The author points out 
that in the industralised countries of 
England and America the desire for 
the natural life is increasing, as 
witnessed by the growth of monastic 
communities. He hopes that these 
communities, living as they do a 
natural existence close to the soil, will 
act as a leaven and awaken an echo of 
the abbey life in the very caverns of 
industrialism. 

It is obvious that Father Pepler has 
thought very deeply about his subject 
and is intensely desirous that his 
message should be heard. To shock 
our complacency he makes some 
extravagant statements, as when he 
advises liturgical reformers to begin 
with the kitchen table, denounces the 
common Catholic view of marriage as 
that of a sacred stud-farm, or points 
out the dangers of the present world- 
wide devotion to our Holy Father, 
the Pope. 

J. J. MCMAHON 
Maynooth 


The Gospel Story. Ronald Knox and 
Ronald Cox. London: Burns and 
Oates. Price 18/-. 

You cannot live like a Christian, if 

you think like a pagan; you cannot 

think like a Christian, until you think 
like Christ. With these words Father 

Cox introduces his arrangement in a 

continuous narrative of the Knox 

version of the four Gospels. We have 
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had to wait nine years for a book 
which has been a best seller in New 
Zealand and Australia, forming a 
whole generation of Catholic youth 
there. The English edition is hand- 
somely produced. There are five 
line-drawings against eighteen photo- 
graphic illustrations in the original 
edition. A more serious omission is 
the series of 160 gospel meditations 
which were a popular feature of later 
printings. 

Is this the gospel for every man we 
have all been waiting for? I think so. 
We could do with more men of this 
one book. Nothing can substitute for 
the living Christ of the gospel narrative. 
We have the harmony of the modified 
Knox on the left-hand page. Father 
Cox stands discreetly on the reader’s 
right to act as guide and commentator. 
I see this book as the climax of 
Monsignor Knox’s biblical achieve- 
ment. Remembering the excitement 
with which we opened the subscription 
copies of his version of the new 
testament, the first fruits of his great 
work of opening the bible to the lay- 
man, one salutes in this volume its 
successful popularisation. What a 
tonic for the spirit would the prescrip- 
tion of a paragraph a day ensure! 

P. J. BROPHY 
Carlow 


The Modernity of Saint Augustine. 
Jean Guitton. London: Geoffrey 
Chapman. 1959. Price 7/6. 

No thinker has exercised so stimulating 

an influence on posterity as Saint 

Augustine. He is at home in every age, 

fresh, interesting, vital. His great 

germinal ideas evoke response in 
unexpected quarters. M. Jean Guitton 
has conversed with Saint Augustine, 
as is the manner of philosophers, over 

a period of thirty years. He points to 

affinities with such unlikely moderns 

as Sartre, Freud, Proust and Gide. 

Saint Augustine is always in the news. 

He is always good company, too. 
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‘Wherever there are people who think 
ina Christian way, they bear some 
mblance with Saint Augustine, 
hat ‘Father’ of the Church .. . Saint 
ugustine’s own history, his carnal 
d zoroastrian phase, his controversy 
ith the monk of Brittany (sic!) have, 
in this way, become part and parcel 
f our intellectual climate’’. 

P. J. BROPHY 


Carlow 


Chomharsa Choimhthioch. An 
tAth. Padraig O Fiannachta. Lgh. 
80. 4/-. 

ireadar San Ardchathair. Donn S. 
Piatt, M.A. Lgh. 80. 4/-. F.A.S. 
d’fhoilsigh an da leabhar. 

Hi diith-bhaint eadar an Bhreatain 
heag agus Baile Atha Cliath riamh 
all agus chuir F.A.S. leabhar ar 
ail f4 gach ceann acu sul a raibh a 
héad 1a breithe slain aige. Sciar den 
hobal a bhi i bhfolach is dbhar don 
a shaothar; an da dhream ag 
abhairt na teangan dtchais; iad 
raon ina gCaitlicigh. Ach sin 
eireadh leis an chosulacht. 

Stair na hEaglaise san Bhreatain 
Bhig ata 4 riomh ag an Ath. 
Fiannachta—ré na naomh is na 
mainistreach, ré na mairtireach faoi 
heannas Ristedird Bheannaithe 
Gwynn, fas na Neamh-Aontachta 
agus ganntanas na sagart, ath-mhus- 
ilt na hEaglaise indr n-aimsir féin. 
Is Iéar ar gach leathanach an chomh- 
hiidh eadar creideamh na ndaoine 
gus a gcultur duchasach. D’oibrigh 
si i gcoinnibh an Chreidimh Chait- 
licigh san 18 agus san 19u aois ach 
ta. a lan comharthai ann faoi lathair 
gur chun leasa na hEaglaise a rachas 
a tionchar feasta. 

Ni raibh ré comh neamh-theoranta 
na locale comh fairsing le plé ag Donn 
Piatt. Sreath de phioctuiri 6 aimsir na 
géirleantinte i mBaile Atha Cliath a 
bheir sé os chomhar ar sul. Gaeilgeoiri 
na cathrach san 18 aois agus muintir 
Neachtain go hdirithe is croi da scéal. 
Is trua liom nar chlaoigh sé go hiomlan 
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leo agus an t-dbhar uilig ata le fail ina 
gcuid LSS. a bhailit le céile. Chitear 
domh (ar chuiseanna ata minithe i 
Reportorium Novum 1957-8) gur i 
1729 a d’éag Sean O Neachtain agus 
gur mar chime a bhi an tAth. P6l Mac 
Aogain ag stopadh san Wheat Sheaf. 
Ach is blasta an bolgam seo 6 Donn 
Piatt le cfocras a chur ar ar ngoile 
chun scéal iomlan na gCaitliceach 
agus na nGaeilgeoir san ard-chathair 
i ré na bpéin-dlithe a chluinstin uaidh. 
Ta suil againn go mbeidh céip den da 
leabhar ag gach sagart le Gaeilge san 
tir agus taobh amuigh di, n6 tuilleann 
na sagairt uaisle ata Iéirithe iontu, 
tar éis déibh an fod a sheasamh i 
ndubhlaiocht an gheimhridh, nach 
ndéanfadh a gcomh-bhraithre dearmad 
orthu nuair ata an t-earrach ar fail. 

TOMAS 0 FIAICH 
Manuat 


What God Has Joined Together. 
Gustave Thibon. London: Hollis & 
Carter. 

Tuis is the first of Thibon’s works to 

appear in English. It is concerned with 

his favourite theme that man’s only 
hope lies in a return to unity in 
diversity. In previous works for which 
he has been acclaimed as “‘one of the 
foremost exponents of Christian 
humanism” he has developed this 
theme in relation to religion and 
society; here he deals with it in 
relation to love. The work furnishes 
abundant evidence of the author’s 
careful reasoning, sound reflection, 
and practical understanding of human 
problems in modern conditions. It is 
deep and stimulating and written in a 
style that is light and gripping without 
being superficial. While it discusses its 
subject from the standpoint of human 
experience and with little recourse to 
philosophical and theological terms it 
is doubtful whether the ordinary lay- 
man could grasp its content and 
argument without much heavy labour. 

However, if it calls for some knowledge 

of metaphysics, psychology and 
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theology, that is not to say that a study 
which might prove somewhat laborious 
would not be amply rewarded. It would 
be worth while to make the effort. 
After precise definition of what he 
means by “life” and the 
author sets out to examine the conflict 
between them. To follow the progres- 
sive stages of his investigation the 
reader will require to keep in close 
touch with these definitions. The 
evident conflict in man argues a 
dualism which, however, is not to be 
explained by original sin alone. It 
has its roots in human nature. Sin did 
not create the conflict but aggravated 
it. Face to face with this conflict many 
have not only lost sight of its power to 
ennoble but have forgotten that in 
spite of it man is a unity. These errors 
have led to disastrous results for both 
life and spirit. Asceticism guards us 
against such mistakes provided we 
understand what true asceticism is, 
and provided we do not pursue it as 
an end rather than as a means. Here, 
again, in the attempt to resolve the 
conflict through asceticism, many have 
erred with tragic consequences. 
Thibon’s first purpose, then, is to lead 
us to an objective and praciical 
evaluation of the conflict and to a 
correct appreciation of the fruitful role 
that asceticism can play in drawing 
peace and perfection from that con- 
flict. He treats of these matters with 
an admirable commonsense which 
emanates from sane and thorough 
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and comforting in contrast with th 
stubborn dogmatism that has so often 
proved frustrating and unsettling. 

With this foundation — established 
the author proceeds from the relation 
ship between life and spirit to th 
relationship between sensual ani 
spiritual love. He then treats ¢ 
marriage, pointing the way to tk 
perfection of married union through 
the fusion of the individual per 
sonalities of the two partners. Befor 
such perfection can be attained many 
difficultics must be surmounted ani 
many problems resolved. In approach 
ing and handling these along the ling 
which he indicates Thibon shows how 
the love of man and woman undergo 
a purifying process until it emerges in 
a perfection that guarantees abidin 
peace. A_ striking feature of his 
exhaustive treatment of such a wit 
and complicated subject is that it 
practical wisdom places these blessed 
fruits within the reach of all who ar 
called to the married state. Unfor- 
tunately, the limitations of education 
and experience will deprive many 0 
the opportunity of imbibing _ this 
wisdom; they will be unable to com: 
prehend its message. But those wh 
are qualified to understand its cor 
tents, especially if they are com 
missioned to instruct others, will gain 
abundant profit for themselves ani 
for those whom they teach ani 
influence. 

EDWARD MURPHY 

Dublin 


Shorter Notices 


This popular Holy Hour book, 
Most Rev. Augustine Gouon’s Christ 
in Gethsemani (Franciscan Fathers, 
Liberty St., Cork, 6/-) is now in its 
second edition, fourteen thousand 
copies of the first having been sold. 
Though it is principally intended for 


the use of registered associates of the 
Archconfraternity of Paray-le-Monial, 
others more accustomed to Holy 
Hours of the less strict observant 
will appreciate its warmth, its secon¢- 
person directness, its sincerity evel 
where there is emotional flamboyanc. 
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h th The inclusion of a number of the usual 
often} Holy Hour prayers increases the value 
fof the book. 

ishef Christianity and Money (Jacques 
tion| Leclercq, Burns and Oates, 7/6) is a 
th} critical study of the true Christian 
ani} attitude to money. The author pro- 
; off pounds the Christian ideal of moderate 
th} poverty which guarantees the minimum 
yugh} security and well-being necessary for 
per| spiritual progress. A comprehensive 
for} and valuable book from the Faith and 
any] Fact series. The translation is by 
andj E. E. Smith. 

ich] The revised edition of Father James 
ins | Abbott’s Catechism Key (M. H. Gill & 
10] Son) is now in the bookshops. Many 
changes from the earlier ““expermentae” 
sin} edition are noticeable—improved for- 
ing] mat, more orderly presentation of 
his} material, a tidier and more readable 
ig] page. To meet the wishes of some 
is] teachers an alternative short course 
ej is marked out. The Key is clear and 
wef concise and written in language 
yf utterly and consistently simple. The 
of effortless quality of this simplicity 
off and the author’s very lively (occas- 
sf ionally bizarre) illustrations and turns 
4 Of phrase are quite engaging. Catechism 
0) Key can be recommended without 
ng reserve. 

»{ The priest’s aim in his ministry of 
nf} the word is the theme of The Com- 
{j munication of Conviction by Father 
ij Michael Day, Cong. Orat. (Geoffrey 
Chapman, London, 2/6). Father Day 
jf sees an instructed Christian leaving 
school as ‘‘one who has established a 
personal relationship with Christ 
present in his soul’’. The priest must 
satisfy the minds and move the wills 
of his flock to sustain and deepen that 
relationship through prayer and the 
sacraments, to live for Christ even in 
the complex situations of every day. 
In the innumerable personal choices 
which are made every day only this 
personal relationship with Christ will 
overcome the attraction of evil. Unite 
Christ with His Commandments, 
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Father Day urges. A useful book with 
a strong pastoral slant. 

Our Parish Prays and_ Sings. 
(Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. Pp. 100. Price 30 cents single 
copy, 224 cents in lots of 167 copies.) 
A first necessity in leading a parish to 
participation in the parish Mass is that 
a cheap, clearly printed manual should 
be available with all the necessary 
charts and texts. The ideal book must 
in addition be intelligently arranged 
and present the material in strict 
accordance with the prescriptions of 
the September 1958 Instruction. The 
present book does just that. 

Printed throughout in two colours 
with the ordinary in Latin and English 
(in a new and fresh translation based 
on the latest findings of scholarship), 
this book contains the ordinary of eight 
Masses (in staff notation), Requiem 
Mass and many other common chants 
as well as a rich variety of suitable 
hymns in English (about ninety of 
these). Very strongly recommended. 

The National Catholic Almanac 1959 
(Saint Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N.J. $2.25). In 696 pages of small but 
clear type, with no advertisements, 
this remarkable almanac answers 
almost every possible question one 
might ask concerning the activities, 
institutions and achievements of the 
Church in America—with the excep- 
tion of data about personnel, which the 
American Catholic Directory supplies. 
In addition there are the texts of 
important recent papal addresses and 
much liturgical information. The work 
is carefully organised and has a 38- 
page index. Ten years’ experience of 
the Almanac has proved ii for one 
reader an invaluable desk-cc npanion. 

Christ in Us. Instructions in the 
Faith. (Kilgallon and Weber. Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. 302. 6/-.) A cheap 
paper-back edition of this Chicago 
catechism received with much favour 
by reviewers. 
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